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THE NEXT STEP IN GUIDANCE 


Gertia WILLIAMS 


Wayne University 


If I interpret correctly the direction 
of guidance today, we are moving 
rapidly toward a program which will 
turn over to the classroom teacher the 
major job of guidance to be done by her 
through classroom activities as a regular 
part of classroom procedures. This im- 
plies that guidance is a fundamental 
part of education concerned with the 
guidance of all children, not just with 
dull, delinquent or otherwise maladjusted 
children. It is interesting that guidance, 
after a short but exciting and spiral- 
like development should thus be returned 
to the classroom teacher with whom it 
started. What is going back to the 
teacher is a much broadened and en- 
riched conception of guidance. While 
there have always been occasional teach- 
crs doing real guidance, in the beginning, 
for most educators, the goal was limited 
to having each child in grade at age. 
From Leonard P. Ayres’ discovery of 
pedagogical retardation and the grade- 
age report down through the stages of 
medical inspection, vocational testing 
and counseling, the mental hygienist and 
the child guidance clinic, guidance in its 
rolling stone career has, contrary to the 
old adage, gathered much moss. We have 
come to see that guidance includes the 
consideration of health, intellectual level, 
occupational information and vocational 
adjustment but that each one of these 
is only a small part of a very large total 
which involves the complex and intricate 
problems of living, working and playing 
with people. Intensive and detailed 
studies of dull, delinquent and malad- 
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justed children made by  well-traine 
specialists have contributed richly to ow 
insight into the everyday problems of al 
children. Through the writings of such 
authors as Burnham, Jones, Wickman, 
Ryan, Plant, Prescott, to mention only 
few, much of this information and espe. 
cially of this point of view is becoming 


the property of every enlightened class. ; 


room teacher. 

Education, also, is undergoing many 
changes which are preparing the teacher 
to take on the function of guidance. Ir 
our broadening conception of educatior 
we are seeing our major objective a 
helping the child to find ways of satisfy. 
ing his basic needs in harmony with the 
values which society has set up as desir- 
able and fundamental to happy group 
living. These basic needs must be met 
within and through the environment 
in which the individual finds himself, 
an environment which includes both 
things and people, the fascinating 
world in which we live, the com- 
plicated society of which we are 4 
part, the rich cultural heritage of the 
past. Reading, writing, arithmetic are 
the tools with which we tap that rich 
storehouse of information which has been 
gathered about this world of things and 
people. We are conceiving the teacher's 
job more broadly as helping every child 
to use tools, information and skills not 
only for satisfying legitimately his own 
basic needs, but also for fitting him to be- 
come a useful, contributing member of 
the group of which he is a part. We no 


longer consider a person educated when 
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he has mastered the three R’s and has be- 
come familiar with the heritage of the 
past, but only when he is able to use these 
basic tools and this knowledge in living a 
life which is not only satisfying to him- 


Linedff «Jf but in harmony with the ideals which 
) OU society values. We are discovering that, 
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}classroom activities. 


unless he has learned to meet his basic 
needs satisfactorily, he will have no 
worth-while contribution to make to so- 
ciety. Thus guidance and education in 
their development are becoming inex- 
iricably intermingled to the extent that 
it is difficult to distinguish between them. 
This, it seems to me, is as it should be. 

This whole picture will be clearer if we 
turn to classroom teachers who are suc- 
| cessfully guiding children through their 
My illustrations 


‘| will be taken from Detroit, where schools 


are large and classes crowded. Many of 
the illustrations will be taken from rooms 
where mentally handicapped and_be- 
havior problem children are being edu- 
cated, partly because I happen to have 
a good deal of illustrative material from 
such rooms but also because such chil- 
dren are so in need of teacher-guidance 
that their cases serve to throw into high 
relief the classroom procedures by which 
their problems are being solved. 

Let me introduce you to Amy, a col- 
ored adolescent of fifteen with an I.Q. of 
70 who, in the sympathetic atmosphere 
of such a classroom started writing a 
diary because of her great need for such 
a form of expression. It was a real diary 
for, as Amy wrote “a diary is for the 


.| person who is interested in writing and 


thinking of such things. If everyone read 
it, then I won’t feel free to say what I 
please.” Amy made a copy of the diary 
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for me because I am so outside of the 
situation that I do not matter. 

This is the way Amy interprets some 
of the activities in her classroom: . 


“We have decided to work on ‘What 
to Do in Our Spare Time’. The reason 
we are going to do this is because we 
have found that even if we do work 
we will have a lot of free time on our 
hands. We are going to learn what to do 
in our free time... . We are planning on 
making pictures illustrating the things 
each girl is working on. We have made 
a work sheet to help us in our reading 
divided ourselves into groups according 
to the thing we want to read about. 
There are about six groups in the room. 
We have lots a books from the library 
here, from Wayne and from the Maine 
library. Each group work together read- 
ing and planning. I never knew that I'd 
ever read so much. The girls are so 
anxious to read all about their unit that 
they even read between classes. Reading 
seems so much important than it used 
to before I came to H In the 
other schools we all read out of the same 
book. I use to hate reading because their 
was no reason for it now we read to find 
out things. I never knew books had so 
much in them... . 

“Happy days as usual in Room 324. 
It is such fun to come to school when 
you do such interesting things as learn- 
ing about jobs, Learning how to dress, 
learning how to be pleasing to others, 
And especially when you do such interest- 
ing things as making an Easter Bullentin 
Board as I helped to do yesterday. I 
love to go to the back of the room and 
look at what I did. I never knew that I 
could do work like that. But of course 
I never knew either that I would ever 
read a book all the way. Believe it or 
not, I am beginning to love reading be- 
cause I learned so much from these books 
that I read. I want to know all about all 
kinds of work that I can do to make a liv- 
ing. I had never thought before that this 
was so important. Now that I am so use 
to writing I enjoy taking this little book 
and telling how I feel about things.” 
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Through activities such as Amy de- 
scribes, the basic needs of thirty-five dull, 
adolescent girls were met. They were 
aware or were made aware through class- 
room activities that they had a need to 
know about jobs they could do, how they 
could dress, what they could do in their 
spare time, etc. Books gave them the 
information they needed and reading thus 
became a valuable tool. They made work 
sheets which required writing and com- 
position. Amy wrote a diary which gave 
her valuable writing experiences. They 
made pictures and an “Easter Bullentin 
Board”, further experiences in forms of 
expression. Computations were necessary 
in making budgets for living on their as- 
sumed wages, buying clothes, etc. They 
read, computed, wrote more than they 
had ever before in all their limited lives 
but all the reading, writing and computa- 
tion were related to needs of which they 
had been made aware. Because one prob- 
lem boy had thus discovered the impor- 
tance of reading for him he demoted him- 
self to the lowest group in the room in 
reading because only there did he feel 
that he would get the amount of atten- 
tion and help that he needed. Another 
problem boy was heard to remark, “I still 
need more reading and this summer when 
I go to camp I’m going to take along 
a book or two.” Thus we see that atti- 
tudes toward reading, writing and arith- 
metic, toward the library as a valuable 
source of information and pleasure may 
be developed. These attitudes are prob- 
ably more important than even the 
knowledge or skill gained as they are our 
best guarantee that the activities begun 
will be continued after leaving school, 
thus providing individuals with tools for 
solving life’s problems. 









In Amy’s room the basic need for sy¢. 


whet 
cessful achievement is being met, nojfroon 
measured artificially by marks apifteac 





word about them. I like it better tha 
way. all the girls do.” Because succes 
is not measured by grades or marks gj 
with their consequent competitive com 
parison of one youngster with another} Fa 
every child in the room can achieve thf ma 
feeling of success. This contributes tif ow 
the feeling of “status” or “belonging’f inc 
which each child needs to feel in th 
schoolroom. Each child can rejoice inf tal 
the success of every other child when thaif cr 
success does not jeopardize his ow} in 
standing, his own security. Amy can say} ch 
when Loretta was chosen to show the yi 
girls and boys in the gymnasium how tof ex 
dance, “Loretta was bashful. But she} fr 
done a swell job of it,” because Amy’ re 
success in the room has made her secure} 
In such an atmosphere a problem boy} fi 
who had refused to enter any reading} d 
group because “the kids would laugh at} ¥ 
me” reached the point where he volun-} y 
teered to read before the entire room be} p 
cause the article he had found would bef ¢ 
recognized as valuable to the unit upon} t 
which the class was working. ] 

The feeling of belonging to the school-} ' 
room is a very important factor in the 
child’s successful adjustment. It is a} | 
basic need which is most frequently vio-} | 
lated in the schoolroom, violated by our} | 
grading system which makes it necessary} _ 
for one child to fail in order that another 
may succeed, by the use of competition 
as “stimulation,” by teacher domination 
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whether hostile or benevolent. The school- 








room decorated by the teacher, where the 
teacher makes all the plans and rules is 
not a child’s room and it is difficult for 
children to get a feeling of belonging to 
such a room. And this feeling of belong- 
ing is essential to the individual’s feel- 
ing tone of security, happiness and 
mental health. 

Another basic need is that of expres- 
sion as illustrated by Amy’s desire to ex- 
press herself through her diary and her 
Easter bulletin board. Each child needs 
many ways in which he can express his 
own ideas, his own feelings and his own 
individuality. Children through their 
play, through making things, through 
talking and writing are able to achieve 
creative expression on their own level and 
in terms of their own experiences. Every 
child has a need to be an unique indi- 
vidual; and to achieve individuality, his 
expression must have a large element of 
freedom in it. I was very much amused 
recently by a high school class in English 
to whom it was suggested by the teacher, 
following a spontaneous and very lively 
discussion on “Jitterbugging,” that they 
write a composition expressing their 
views on the subject. They immediately 
protested that such an expression of 
their views would not be a “composi- 
tion”; compositions were about “The 
First Snowfall” or what you did during 
vacation. 


When children write about something 
which is important to them like “jitter- 
bugging” we usually are surprised at the 
quality of their writing. The quality of 
the writing in Amy’s diary is consider- 
ably above that of the usual fifteen-year- 
old of 70 1.Q. because the diary was en- 
tirely “free” and thus met Amy’s need 





for expression. That need had been 
starved for years as Amy is a complete 
orphan living with a sister who does not 
want her. But let Amy tell it. 

“TI enjoy sitting down and just writ- 
ing every thing I think. I wish I knew 
about a diary when I was a little girl 
because it would have helped me when I 
felt bad. It isn’t an easy thing to be a 
little colored girl. No one use to pay any 
attention to me. My mother and father 
died and it seemed as though no one 
cared weather I lived or died. If I had 
some one I could have talked to it would 
have helped.” 

When expression, whether through writ- 
ing, plastic materials or play, is left rela- 
tively free, it gives us valuable informa- 
tion about the children we are teaching; 
it reveals what in the children’s experi- 
ences have been important to them. On 
one occasion we took some first and sec- 
ond-grade children to the zoo. We were 
meeting a basic need which all individuals 
have to increase their experiences, en- 
large their horizon, learn more about the 
world in which they live. When we re- 
turned from the zoo we gave the children 
all kinds of materials with which to ex- 
press for themselves their interpretations 
of the experiences they had had. To our 
suprise, what they made and drew and 
talked about was not animals but busses 
and skyscrapers! In our ignorance we 
had not realized that riding on a bus and 
seeing the Fisher Building with its 
“olden tower” were new experiences for 
those children, a more important enlarge- 
ment of their horizon at that time than 
the animals they had seen. 

Such free expression by children 
whether in writing, plastic materials or 
play is a valuable source of information 
about the children one is teaching. Such 
information is, of course, essential to the 
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teacher who sees as her task the meeting 
of the basic needs of the children. Amy’s 
diary is a mine of such information. But, 
of course, a diary cannot be forced and it 
is not often that one finds a child like 
Amy who needs just the outlet that the 
diary gives. 

But compositions are often helpful. 
One seventh grade English teacher sug- 
gested that her class write on what they 
would do with a day of their own if there 
were no limitations of time, space or 
money. The topic struck fire and the re- 
sults were very revealing. The composi- 
tions showed that the group varied from 
the youngsters who were still children 
and would “play football, eat a fruit 
cocktail and a salmon sandwich without 
butter, play a couple games of ping- 
pong, listen to police calls” or “buy a 
two-wheel bike and a new blue suit” to 
the more mature youngster who would 
“find the most handsomest girl in De- 
troit, take her to lunch, go to a show, 
the Graystone Ballroom,” etc. There was 
the romantic girl on the threshold of ma- 
turity who would “dance all evening... . 
A handsome boy comes along and carries 
me away on his fairy steed.” There were 
the two timid children who wished to see 
their names in the headlines as a “cham- 
pion swimmer” and a “champion boxer,” 
and the child who in class had shown no 
sense of humor who wished to be Joe 
Penner’s brother. There was the poorest 
student who wished to be transferred im- 
mediately to college and the best student 
who would daydream. Wouldn’t you like 
to know more of the child who wrote that 
she wished to go to the country where 
“your worries are all over” or of the one 
who would “go back to the time of the 
Gold Rush and live in a log cabin”? 
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Almost any writing which grows out of 
real needs and interests yields something 
of value to the teacher about some of the 
children. Autobiographies are helpful 
when the relationship between the teacher 
and child are close enough to make they 
honest. They may reveal such things as: 
“My parents always know with whom and 
where and how I can be reached”; “ 
think every person should go to church 
and enjoy the words of the gospel” ; “Th 
thing I like to do best is listening to swing 
music”; “I like to sit and listen to..., 
Metropolitan opera program. I do not 
like this new jigger bug stuff.” “My 
sister cut open my head four times. | 
still don’t like her.” “If I was not 
probation I would run away from hom 
to my uncle’s farm in Kentucky. My 
hobby is wild animals which I have a 
good deal of pelts”; “I haven’t skipped 
since and I am getting used to school”; 
“A couple a times I thought of ending it 
all by killing myself but I changed my 
mind for about a week till my father and 
mother argued again. . . . Once I was 
caught stealing down town but ever since 
then I have not tried big things only 
little ones.” 

Not every bit of writing turned in by 
every child will be as revealing as the 
ones quoted above, but the ones which 
are significant can be filed in a folder 
devoted to those children and in time the 
teacher will find that she has collected 
valuable material about most of the chil- 
dren and with very little effort on her 
part. 
short and not too burdensome will yield 
information of value. One high school 
teacher discovered through a questiot- 
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own problems in the areas of health, daily 
time schedule, money, vocational prepa- 
ration, home and family relations, man- 
ners and courtesy and getting along with 
other people. She found them increas- 
ingly concerned with their place in so- 
ciety, the meaning of life, what goals to 
strive for, their need for a life plan. She 
also found that 62 per cent of them were 
employed (mostly on Saturdays), 43 per 
cent attended church regularly, 52 per 
cent belonged to some club. If such a 
questionnaire is informal enough to leave 
room for comments and discussion, it 
may offer a much-needed outlet for some 
youngsters and at the same time give 
the teacher information which is valua- 
ble in understanding the problems of any 
particular child. To such a questionnaire 
one child responded with this, “I guess 
my father is doing as much as could be 
expected—but not very cheerfully. ... 
He seems to give the impression that he 
isn’t happy to be doing it for us—so I 
think the sooner I can remove myself 
and the burden of my support the hap- 
pier he’ll be... . . He seems to begrudge 
what he’s had to do for me while I’m 
growing up and I’m afraid he’s going to 
do the same to my brother .... My 
father has never wasted any love on me 
and I’m afraid I can’t say that today I 
have any special affection for him. ... . 
These papers do me good, I haven’t any- 
one to talk to at heme and once in a while 
I need to blow off steam.” 

The teacher will want to supplement 
information gleaned from the youngster’s 
compositions and other writing and from 
occasional questionnaires by her own in- 
formal observations and notes. I know 
one high school teacher who keeps a small 
pad of paper in her pocket and jots down 
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significant incidents, comments, etc. 
These she puts in a box; then at inter- 
vals she sorts them out and places them 
in the youngster’s folder. From such in- 
formal jottings which take very little 
time she makes summaries which are rich 
in understanding of the children she 
teaches, and she carries a load of one 
hundred and forty children for six hours 
a day in double periods (English and his- 
tory). Another first grade teacher jots 
down her observations on the back of one 
of the forms used in Detroit. I quote 
from one of her records of her 45 first- 
graders. 

12-1. Jimmy seen and heard always. 
During class hand in air constantly. Dur- 
ing play—dominating. Must suggest all 
games. 

12-8. Mother in. Jimmy an only 
child. Travel much. Maternal grand- 
mother lives far away (west). Mother 
feels the separation. Perhaps mother has 
instilled much of this in Jimmy together 
with frequent change in habitat. Child 
may be insecure. 

12-10. Jimmy tardy frequently. Mother 
sends him in plenty of time. Plays along 
way, perhaps putting off school. Puts off 
doing everything until he really must 
do it. 

12-12. Giving Jimmy security through 
school success. Extra time with him in 
reading. Put his pictures on wall, his 
toys in toy-shop. Security in social rela- 
tionships. 

12-14. Called mother in. Talked over 
plan. She will help. 

12-20. Jimmy not tardy these days. 
Starts work immediately. 

1-4. Went to maternal grandmother 
for Xmas. Symptoms evident again. 
Would like information on maternal 
grandmother. 

1-6. Mother in. Told about visit. She 
“hated” to come back. Discussed Jimmy 
and necessity of continuing our program. 

1-12. Jimmy placed in Group I in 
reading. Never saw a child so overjoyed 
—he started to cry. “Can’t help it—I’m 
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so happy. You'd better write a note and 
tell my mother ’cause she’d never believe 
it.” Mother in in afternoon to express 
gratitude for giving Jimmy extra help 
which resulted in reading success. Told 
her emotional adjustment as result the 
most important. 

I have quoted this record in full be- 
cause it shows so well the “machinery” 
by which Jimmy was helped in his emo- 
tional adjustment as well as in his read- 
ing and how the record helped in this 
achievement. I could have chosen any 
other one of the 45 first-graders, al- 
though not all of them were as dramatic 
as Jimmy. Teachers starting such a rec- 
ord will find themselves growing through 
the record in their ability to observe 
children and to interpret what they have 
seen. 

Amy refers to the “happy days” in her 
room and “what fun it is to go to 
school.” I find that teachers are afraid 
of making children happy in school. They 
think of a happy schoolroom as one in 
which the teacher tells the children each 
morning, “Now, children, do just what 
you want to today,” and tell me of the 
poor little boy (who must by now be a 
neurotic adult) who asked whether he had 
to do what he wanted to today. Happi- 
ness is just the feeling-tone of a room in 
which children’s needs are being met— 
their need for “status” or “belonging,” 
their need for successful achievement, 
their need to move about and to have 
natural social contacts with their class- 
mates. A happy schoolroom is not one 
in which the children do what they want 
to do but one in which the teacher uses 
children’s interests intelligently and sci- 
entifically or as Burton’ put it, gets the 
children to do “willingly what they must 
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do anyway.” We confuse interests and 
basic needs which underlie them. One cay 
ignore or suppress an interest but it js 
not safe to ignore or suppress the basic 
need which underlies that interest. Basic 
needs are fundamental parts of us a 
human beings and include such needs as 
food, air, maintenance of temperature as 
well as the need to belong, the need to 
succeed, the need for affection, the need 
to live in harmony with one’s environ- 
ment, social as well as physical, ete. 
These needs cannot be eradicated and if 
not satisfied, the individual becomes a 
problem, a delinquent, a neurotic or just 
“queer”. I am reminded of the story 
my father used to tell of the farmer who 
trained his horse to live without eating 
and he just got it trained when it “up 
and died.” Now basic needs are like that; 
they cannot be uprooted and, if not satis- 
fied, trouble of some sort will result. It 
is our problem as teachers to help the 
child to meet these basic needs in ways 
that are in harmony with our existing 
social values. We have on hand rich 
materials with which to accomplish this: 
books, the culture of the ages, the fasci- 
nating world of things and people, plas- 
tic materials—clay, paint, papier mache, 
wood, stone, as well as words, spoken and 
written, movements— which can _ be 
molded into many forms. 

Basic needs must be worked out by the 
individual within the environment in 
which the individual finds himself and 
with the materials which that environ- 
ment offers. But most environments offer 
a variety of ways—good and bad—for 
meeting basic needs and that is where we 
as teachers are offered rich opportunities 
for guidance. Cricket probably meets the 


1Burton, William H. The Nature and Direction of Learning, p. 89. 
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basic need to move about, to be with 
people, ctc., as well as baseball, but base- 
ball is more in harmony with our social 
pattern in this country. The teacher may 
with safety discourage an interest which 
is harmful provided he recognizes the 
hasic need underlying that interest and 
sees that it is satisfied in ways that are 
in harmony with existing social values. 
Harriet Johnson in her book, “Children 
of the Nursery School,” tells about pre- 
school age children throwing blocks. Now 
throwing blocks is obviously undesirable. 
But underneath that interest in block- 
throwing lies a basic need; children of 
that age need the kind of exercise that 
throwing gives. So the nursery school 
supplied the children with “bean bags” 
filled with cut-up paper. With that need 
to throw taken care of, it was possible 
to prohibit the throwing of blocks. 


A school activity may sometimes offer 
a satisfactory substitute for a socially 
unacceptable out-of-school activity. One 
problem boy, for example, who was in the 
habit of “picking up trinkets” almost 
daily in a nearby five-and-ten-cent store 
became so absorbed in collecting bugs 
and insects for a school exhibit that his 
daily visits to the five-and-ten literally 
got pushed out. 

The satisfaction of “being good in 
something” may give a youngster the se- 
curity he needs to attack his other areas 
of maladjustment. Such a child was 
Geraldine, an intellectually normal ado- 
lescent with severe emotional problems, 
whom Amy describes in her diary: 

“Many of the girls have learned that 
there are things that they are good in. 

Look at Geraldine. She told us girls that 

her drawing always gets her in trouble 


and here in room 324 we are happy to 
have a girl who can draw like that. 
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Geraldine says that she can hardly be- 

lieve it. As soon as she learns to get on 

with other people Miss M is going 
to send her out to art. All of us girls are 
trying to learn her not to fight. She is 

learning, for she hasn’t had a fight in a 

week.” 

Every schoolroom should provide a 
variety of activities so that there will be 
opportunities for successful achievement 
for all children, not only for the 
brightest children, the best readers, the 
specdiest computators. Each child should 
have an opportunity to learn in school 
that, as Amy puts it, “there are things 
that they are good in.” As Amy writes 
in her diary: 





“We have learned that there is much 
happiness in doing every thing that we do 
the best we can do even such a little 
thing as doing the dishes. I can be an 
artist at even little things like that. It 
isn’t what we do but how we do it that 
counts. It is things like this that I enjoy 
learning in school because it helps to 
make me happier.” 


We are so afraid that if we provide 
this variety of opportunity for success- 
ful experiences in school, children will be 
unable to do the “hard things” in life, 
will be unable to meet the competition in 
the world outside of the schoolroom. I 
wonder at times whether competition is 
not greater in our schoolrooms than it is 
in the world outside, whether we do not 
exaggerate the “hardness” of life. It 
seems to me that in life every individual 
can do something better than some one 
else. I may be superior in earning power 
to the stenographers with whom I ride 
horseback, but I am inferior to them in 
horsemanship to the extent that they ex- 
ercise the more spirited horses so that I 
may be able to ride them. I cannot dance 
as well as the feeble-minded girls at the 
state institution nor equal the cowboy 
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who took me on a pack-trip last summer 
in outdoor cooking, putting up a tent, 
etc. Are you an artist at washing dishes 
as Amy is? The ditch-digger can dig a 
better ditch than the doctor. Life offers 
a variety of tasks to be done and no one 
is proficient in all of them nor inefficient 
in all of them. 


Moreover, the child does not have to 
get his satisfaction eternally out of the 
same kind of experience. He grows in 
what he gets satisfactions out of. There 
was the problem boy who had gotten 
great satisfaction out of a papier mache 
cow he had made. Some weeks later the 
cow was placed in a school exhibit in 
which each child in the room had put 
some achievement of which he was par- 
ticularly proud. This boy came to the 
teacher and asked that some of his arith- 
metic papers be displayed instead of the 
cow. The teacher was very much sur- 
prised since the cow had been his pride 
and joy but to her remonstrations he 
replied, “It was a good cow when I made 
it!” Without the satisfaction which came 
from making the cow that boy would 
probably never have grown to the point 
of feeling that his arithmetic paper was 
a greater achievement than the papier 
mache cow. Real growth is slow and the 
growing individual only strives toward a 
goal a bit ahead of him. My six-year-old 
niece was thrilled with the length of a 
dress she received for Christmas because 
it made her look like a second-grader! 
Now she has a fourth-grade sister and a 
seventh-grade sister but her goal is one 
grade ahead of where she is at present. 
Should we worry about her standards? 
Not at all; they will grow to fourth- 
grade and seventh-grade dimensions. 
When I first started horseback riding I 
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heard a good deal about hands on a hors 
but it passed over my head because |] 
was still on the level of just trying ty 
stay on a horse. Now I am concerned 
with acquiring a light hand on a horse 
but not yet with gripping with my knees, 
But I will get to that concern in time, 
We grow to the point where we can do 
the harder things through doing with sat- 
isfaction the things which are on our 
level. 


And so it is through gaining security 
in the schoolroom, through the feeling of 
“belonging” and the opportunity for suc- 
cess in a variety of achievements that the 
youngster learns to face his own prob- 
lems, to do the harder things. As one 
problem child said, “When the teacher 
used to go out of the room we used to 
holler and scream, now our teacher can 
leave us and we go right on working.” 
Claude, when he entered such a room, had 
no feeling of status or belonging, no 
school success. He wore dirty, torn 
clothing and was almost entirely innocent 
of any accomplishments such as reading 
and writing. His only feeling of achieve- 
ment came from his light-fingeredness in 
five-and-ten-cent stores, his skill in fight- 
ing and his ability to completely upset a 
schoolroom. The boys in the room dis- 
covered that Claude possessed the ability 
to memorize a whole play they were giv- 
ing and he began to gain status in the 
room. Then out of his experiences and 
the neighborhood movie he began to write 
a “newspaper” consisting mostly of a 
story about two boys who stole a bicycle. 
The other children in the room waited 
breathlessly for the next installment of 
this thriller. Finally Claude grew to the 
point where he could say, “When I first 
came here I would talk and run all over. 
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| used to fight a lot and laugh and act 
silly but I think I improved a lot in self- 
control. I liked to write a newspaper and 
the boys always kept asking for the next 
chapter.” Claude became as interested 
in reading as in writing and he read and 
he read, annoying student teachers be- 
cause at times he read right through 
their carefully planned presentations and 
his reading was inclined to be audible like 
that of a first-grader, in spite of his 
twelve years. But read he did even be- 
grudging at times the time it took to eat 
his lunch. 

Lawrence was erratic and noisy and 
hated criticism but became so absorbed in 
some of the class activities that his be- 
havior became quiet and normal and he 
accepted criticism at times and profited 
from it. James was lacking in initiative 
and concentration but the boys held him 
to his self-appointed tasks and then 
everybody praised him for his accomp- 
lishments. Jerry found his opportunity 
for leadership in the room instead of 
with the gang. The boys learned to use 
their own initiative in finding materials, 
self-reliance in doing their part of a pro- 
ject. Groups worked in the finest spirit 
of cooperation. One student-teacher 
wrote after a two-month’s absence from 
the room: 

“T came back greatly impressed by the 
obvious emotional adjustments most of 
the boys had made. They were less frus- 
trated, less eager for attention, more in- 
tent on completing tasks which they had 
begun and far less ego-centric. They 
seemed to cooperate more readily and 
their common courtesies were less super- 
ficial and strained. They appeared to 
be more keenly aware of their poten- 
tialities and an air of self-confidence 


seemed to permeate the entire class- 
room,” 
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In all of the situations so far described 
“subject matter” was not neglected; in 
fact, it was through an intelligent use 
of subject matter that the adjustments 
were effected. A student teacher work- 
ing in the room where the problem boys 
were making their adjustments, wrote, “I 
was amazed at the historical and geo- 
graphical background they picked up in 
the period of two weeks—size and popu- 
lation of countries, principal cities and 
industries. They enjoyed making maps.” 
Much of this growth in knowledge and 
skill is due to the attitudes toward sub- 
ject matter and skills which develop in 
such an atmosphere. Reading is impor- 
tant when it tells you about things you 
feel a need to know; it is important to 
write when “the boys keep asking for the 
next chapter.” These attitudes them- 
selves are a valuable part of what is 
learned in such a schoolroom. One prob- 
lem boy wrote, “Ill never carve my 
initials in another tree. I didn’t realize 
how long and how much care a tree needs 
to become a shade tree.” Another prob- 
lem boy was heard to remark upon com- 
pleting a bird-house, “Pretty good for 
me. I made it all myself. I’m going to 
make another and it won’t be cockeyed. 
I’ll square up the lumber before I put it 
together !”” 

In view of the above series of illustra- 
tions it appears that effective guidance 
can be achieved as a regular part of the 
classroom activities through the efforts 
of well-trained classroom teachers. It 
must be guidance for all the children, 
not just for the maladjusted, for all 
children have problems which they need 
help in solving. The home will continue 
to be the most important influence in 
guiding the child but, in the face of the 
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complexity of our society, the school 
must supplement the efforts of the home. 
The good teacher through her daily con- 
tact with the child inevitably establishes 
rapport. To meet the needs of children 
the teacher has, in addition to the cul- 
tural heritage of the ages, the resources 
of the world in which we live. She can 
provide the child with opportunities for 
rich learning through direct experiences 
with things and people supplemented by 
vicarious experiences through books, pic- 
tures, real objects from the past. She 
can give the child free opportunity to 
express what he has learned through 
words, making things, the dance or dra- 
matic play. Through his expression the 
teacher can then discover what meanings 
his experiences have had for him. In this 
way she is able to determine what needs 
he is attempting to meet, and in what 
way he is trying to meet them. Thus she 
may select experiences intelligently for 
his further guidance through learning. 
The teacher can provide successful ex- 
periences for every child whatever his 
limitations through a variety of things 
to be learned and of ways of expressing 
and interpreting what has been learned. 
Each child then will feel the status, the 
belonging to the group which he needs. 
Schoolrooms of this character, through 
giving the child ever increasing control 
over his environment, will provide the se- 
curity and happiness which make for 
growth in his power to solve successfully 
his own problems. 

The teacher in such a room must be 
interested in children and sensitive to 
children’s needs and problems. She must 
have enough control over her subject- 
matter fields that she does not need to 
view them nearsightedly as ends in them- 
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selves but can see their value as impor. 
tant tools which children may use to ad. 
just successfully to society. In other 
words, she must have the insight into 
the deeper significance of knowledge ty 
see it as a means of enabling the child 
to live so full and rich a life that he can 
make a significant contribution to the so- 
ciety of which he is a part. To accon- 
plish this the teacher must have not only 
broad knowledge in the fields of science, 
social science, literature including the 
literature written for children, etc., and 
good control over techniques of impart- 
ing such knowledge to children; she must 
have knowledge also of basic human needs 
in general and the skill to discover the 
particular needs of the children she is 
teaching. She must have the ability to 
distinguish between interests which are 
superficial and the fundamental needs 
which underlie these interests. She must 
know the community in which she is 
teaching, its facilities for recreation, the 
kinds of homes the children come from, 
not only their economic and social level 
but the kind of discipline in the homes, 
the satisfactions which those homes offer 
or do not offer. She must be able to use 
the help which community agencies have 
to offer including child guidance clinics, 
recreation centers, medical clinics, etc. 
The teacher who likes children and is 
sensitive to their needs will find many 
ways to obtain the information she needs 
and to develop her own techniques for 
studying both children and communities. 
The teacher who has a clear vision of 
educational and social values, given con- 
fidence in her ability and freedom to de- 
velop classroom situations in her own 
way will take up, of necessity, the major 
job of guidance. 
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WHY GUIDANCE PROGRAMS FAIL—AND SUCCEED 


Rutu STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


No one knows how successful guidance 
programs are because they have not been 
evaluated in terms of desirable changes 
made in individual boys and girls during 
school years and later on in life. Some 
programs, however, have so obviously 
failed to function that they may be 
used as examples of procedures for a 
principal to avoid when he is developing 
a guidance program. The following de- 
scriptions of programs that have failed 
are presented for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing the causes of their failure. 

One principal came back to his school 
in the fall with all his natural exuberant 
enthusiasm focused on the improvement 
of the guidance of his pupils. He was 
able to imbue his teachers with a large 
share of his enthusiasm. Through a 
series of faculty meetings they caught 
his vision of a school in which every boy 
and girl attained the best health, the 
best social and moral development, and 
the best use of intellect that was possible 
for them. He held the light which they 
saw, but at the same time left them grop- 
ing in the dark for ways and means of 
making the vision a reality. As a result, 
the teachers were a little worse off than 
before the need for guidance was intro- 
duced because they had an added sense 
of guilt and inadequacy with respect to 
their responsibility for their pupils. 
Leadership in developing ways of study- 
ing pupils and of making adjustments to 
their many-sided needs under classroom 
conditions was obviously needed in this 
situation. 


In another school the principal be- 


lieved that a guidance program could be 
instituted by fiat. He scheduled a forty- 
five minute period each day to be used 
for guidance activities. He had printed a 
cumulative record card which bewildered 
teachers were expected to begin using as 
soon as school opened. Every teacher 
was required to sponsor a club and every 
pupil to join one. The result was chaos. 
Neither teachers nor pupils felt the need 
for the special period. As a result, they 
either used it for a study period or en- 
gaged in activities of doubtful educa- 
tional value. The record card proved to 
be cumbersome and lifeless, so far as 
the teachers’ use of it was concerned. 
Although some teachers had always en- 
joyed sponsoring a club and some chil- 
dren had enjoyed being members of these 
groups, the compulsory nature of the 
new extracurricular program took the 
joy out of the membership for some and 
aroused the antagonism of others. In 
this situation the fundamental principle 
of cooperative planning had been vio- 
lated and the machinery of a guidance 
program substituted for the gradual 
development of a mutually beneficial re- 
lationship between teachers and pupils. 

Another principal who had a vision 
of his pupils’ need for guidance was in- 
fluential enough to have a specialist in 
guidance appointed in his school. The 
person whom he selected, and whom we 
shall call Miss M , was attractive, 
intelligent, efficient, and trained in cer- 
tain important phases of guidance. Miss 
M came from the field of personnel 
work in industry and held only the 
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license of teacher, not that of depart- 
ment head or other officer with adminis- 
trative functions. The principal had 
great confidence in Miss M ’s ability 
and delegated to her administrative 
responsibility for the guidance pro- 
gram. This authority she accepted and 
promptly began to initiate a more ade- 
quate plan for the educational guidance 
of the pupils. Immediately she aroused 
antagonism on the part of administra- 
tive members of the staff and certain 
faculty advisers whose responsibility for 
helping pupils make their programs was 
suddenly transferred to a core of newly 
appointed counselors. This antagonism 
increased when Miss M insisted that 
teachers and heads of departments fol- 
low good business procedure to the extent 
of making duplicate records of interviews 
and recommendations. Even more petty 
resentment resulted from Miss M *s 
use of special stationery, her absence 
from school to attend conferences, and 
a rather premature publicity given to 
the program. These and other minor 
matters fanned the growing antagonism 
to a flame of such proportions that 
Miss M was obliged to resign and 
the new developments in guidance had to 
be abandoned temporarily. : 














It is not difficult to summarize the 
errors made in the initiation of this pro- 
gram which, in the beginning, promised 
to be outstanding. The most obvious 
error was the dependence upon authority 
rather than upon the education of the 
entire staff. Another error was in push- 
ing the program ahead too rapidly, and 
still another, giving too little attention 
to personal relationships, requiring in 
this situation an almost superhuman 
tact. Thus a program which had many 
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admirable features was defeated in jt 
early years. 

In one school system, the guidang 
program failed because of poorly trainef 
guidance officers. These counselors, se 
lected from the teaching staff, had litt 
more expert knowledge, skill, and insigh 
into problems of adolescent development 
than the other teachers. Accordingly, 
they were not able to fulfill their most 
important responsibility for the in. 
service education of teachers. Moreover, 
the pupils likewise recognized the cou 
selors’ inability to give them expert 
guidance and came to the office onl; 
when a counselor sent for then 
Throughout the student body the opin- 
ion became prevalent that it was just 
waste of time to go to the counselor 
because he was not able to give the in 
formation and counsel which they needed 
This school system followed the too 
common policy of putting into positions 
of leadership in the guidance program 
those whose personal qualifications and 
training were not such as to win for 
them the respect and confidence of the 
teaching staff and the pupils. 

From these concrete examples of 
guidance programs that have failed, we 
may derive some positive principles for 
developing a guidance program. The 
first of these principles is to study the 
local situation in order to begin where 
teachers, pupils, and parents are and to 
develop the program from that point. 
Dean and Mrs. Herbert Hawkes tell the 
story of meeting a native of Wales from 
whom they inquired the way to Caernar- 
von. “If I were going to Caernarvon,” 
the old fellow said, “I wouldn’t start 
from here.” But in developing a guid- 
ance program, as in traveling, it is neces 
sary to go forward from the place where 
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you are, however advantageous it might 
be to start from a more favorable loca- 
tion. A guidance program must fit the 
situation. A program, however ideal it 
may be in general, cannot be success- 
fully superimposed upon a particular 
situation. 

The second principle is a corollary 
of the first—-the guidance program 
must grow through the cooperative ef- 
forts of everyone involved. Only in this 
way will it be understood, and only if it 
is understood will administrators, spe- 
cialists in guidance, teachers, pupils, and 
parents take an intelligent part in it. 

The third principle is that qualified 
leadership must be provided. An indi- 
vidual qualified by personality, experi- 
ence, and professional training is needed 
to conduct case conferences; to supply 
teachers with up-to-date, accurate in- 
formation; to deal with personality 
problems that are complex, long stand- 
ing, or pathological; to be responsible 
for the in-service education of teachers; 
and to make contacts which will release 
community resources to meet the needs 
of individual pupils. Obviously the guid- 
ance specialist must possess infinite pa- 
tience and tact and must recognize indi- 
vidual differences in faculty as well as in 
pupils. Many a guidance worker initially 
characterized as a “young upstart” has 
won the confidence and cooperation of 
members of the faculty much older than 
he by demonstrating unostentatiously 
his skill in working with individuals and 
with groups. One rarely finds a teacher 
who does not genuinely want his pupils 
to make the most of themselves. Accord- 
ingly, he welcomes the person who con- 
tributes to the success of his pupils and 
thus, indirectly, to his own success. 

The fourth principle is that teachers 
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need information, demonstration, and 
concrete aids in their work with indi- 
viduals and groups. A “change of heart,” 
enthusiasm, a vision of their contribution 
to child development, important as these 
are, must be supplemented by knowledge 
of ways and means of making the vision 
a reality. Thus the success of the pro- 
gram depends upon a knowledge of the 
particular situation, cooperative effort, 
expert leadership, and education of the 
entire staff in the personnel point of view 
and procedures. 

Each guidance program developed in 
this way will be unique. Yet three main 
types of program may be distinguished 
— the program centralized in a staff of 
specialists, the counselor plan, and the 
teacher-counselor plan. Each of these 
types will be briefly described. 

In the centralized program the key 
person is the specialist in guidance who 
has a trained staff to help him. This 
type of program is based on the as- 
sumption that guidance requires tech- 
nical knowledge and skill which the 
teacher does not possess and is not inter- 
ested in acquiring. The understanding 
and treatment of complex personality 
problems do require deep psychological 
acumen and experience. The collecting 
of up-to-date, accurate vocational infor- 
mation is a technical and time-consuming 
task, as are also social case work and 
group work. These are only a few of the 
technical aspects of guidance which re- 
quire more training and time than the 
teacher has at his command. Teachers, 
in general, are not only inadequately 
trained for this work, but it is even truc 
that some of them are not greatly con- 
cerned with it, centering their interest in 
their subject matter rather than in their 
students. 
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On the other hand, it is also true that 
a preponderance of effective guidance 
may be given, not in a counselor’s office, 
but in on-going activities in which the 
student is engaged. The teacher, being 
in daily contact with students in class- 
room and recreational situations, is in a 
position to give this most important kind 
of informal guidance. Moreover, the 
teacher who does not have the student 
personnel point of view may create more 
problems than a large staff of counselors 
can solve and may undo in a few min- 
utes many hours of expert therapy. For 
example, to a boy with whom the coun- 
selor had worked to build up self-confi- 
dence and to change his abject idea of 
himself, a teacher said, before the entire 
class, “Well, we would expect John to 
make a poor answer like that.” 

Obviously that program is doomed to 
failure in which the development and 
guidance of pupils are entrusted pri- 
marily to a staff of specialists set apart 
from the teaching faculty. Such pro- 
grams have been attempted and have 
either been discontinued after a time or 
have changed their policy to include 
members of the faculty as an essential 
part of the guidance program. As a re- 
sult of this change in point of view, the 
specialists spent an increasing amount 
of time working with and through the 
faculty. 

In the modified form of centralized 
program, the specialists in guidance 
will still be primarily responsible for 
knowing a certain number of students 
and helping them to obtain the experi- 
ences, information, and counsel which 
they need. In a small high school or 
college the general guidance officer will 
undertake to know each of the students 
as individuals. In a larger institution, 


special counselors of the freshman o 
senior class or other groups will reliey 
the dean or chief counselor of part of 
his counseling load. In a larger instity. 
tion, a still larger staff of specialists 
must be employed in order to maintaiy 
this personal relation with all th 
students. 

The counselor plan has been developed 


in order both to avoid the expense of x 


group of specialists large enough tf 


maintain an effective counseling relation 
with every student, and to bring about 
a closer union of teaching and guidance, 
In this type of organization the cow- 
selor is the key person. This program is 
based on the assumption that the “semi- 
skilled” counselor, responsible for the 
guidance of a group of forty or fifty 
students can do more effective work than 
a more expert person overloaded with 
as many as five hundred students. 

In the most workable form of this 
plan, the counselors are chosen from 
among those teachers who have already 
demonstrated their ability to establish 
constructive contacts with students. 
These selected teachers are freed from 
one or two periods of teaching daily. 
In their free periods they make home 
visits, interview parents in the school, 
and talk with their counselees and with 
teachers. In order that the counselors 
may grow more proficient in their work, 
an in-service education program is ¢s- 
sential. Such a program should be under 
the leadership of a trained person who 
sees the program as a whole, who is i0- 
formed and skillful in performing guid- 
ance services, and who works closely with 
administrative officers concerned with 
buildings and grounds. The person in 
this position of leadership is called by 
matters of curriculum, instruction, and 
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yarious names, the most common being 
vice-principal in charge of guidance, 
dean of girls, dean of boys, or chief 
counselor. 

As has been already stated, one of the 
most important functions of this officer 
is the in-service education of counselors 
and teachers. In some schools time is 
provided during the school day once a 
week for a meeting of counselors under 
the chairmanship of the coordinating 
officer. In this meeting specific counseling 


problems are discussed, books are re- 


viewed from the standpoint of their 
value to counselors, case conferences on 
individual pupils are held, visits are 
made to educational institutions and 
industries which students want to enter, 
and specialists are invited to give tech- 
nical information in their respective 


fields. Thus over the period of three or 
' four years during which the counsclor 


serves a group of students, he acquires 
a very practical and effective training. 
If, at the end of this period, the coun- 
selor returns to his previous teaching 
schedule, an important step has been 
taken in qualifying the faculty as a 
whole to participate actively in the guid- 
ance program. 

In a few progressive schools and col- 
leges the major responsibility for guid- 
ance is placed upon the classroom 
teacher. In this teacher-counselor form 
of organization the teacher is the key 
person. This third type of program is 
based on the assumption that a close 
integration of guidance and instruction 
is desirable and that it is efficient to 
employ as counselor the teacher, who has 
so many opportunities during the day 
to study his students and to make imme- 
diate adjustments to their needs. 

In this form of organization, as well 
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as in the two plans already described, 
the specialist in guidance is necessary 
for the success of the program. In the 
centralized plan, the specialist’s main 
work is directly with students; in the 
counselor plan, the specialist works 
largely with and through the counselors ; 
and in the teacher-counselor plan, the 
specialist’s role is one of leadership of 
the teachers rather than one of dealing 
primarily with the minutiae of guidance. 
From the standpoint of the teacher- 
counselor, the specialist is a resource. 

The teacher-counselor uses other re- 
sources in the school and in the com- 
munity in order to provide for every 
student the experience, information, and 
counsel which a study of his needs shows 
to be desirable and necessary. Some- 
times these resources will be brought into 
the classroom; sometimes the group will 
make an excursion into the community ; 
sometimes individual students will be re- 
ferred to a person or agency that can 
give them the specialized help which they 
need. 

In the elementary school the form of 
organization lends itself easily to the 
teacher-counselor plan. In high schools 
having some kind of core curriculum or 
integrated program, the core teacher 
naturally becomes the teacher-counselor 
for the core group. In the traditional 
departmentalized form of organization 
the teacher-counselor plan is more diffi- 
cult to put into operation. Subject mat- 
ter classes such as English in which 
continuity of contact may be maintained 
for a period of three or four years may 
serve as the basis for the counseling 
group. It might even be administratively 
possible to have counseling groups based 
upon congeniality of teacher and stu- 
dents, if students are permitted to choose 
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their teacher-counselor within the field 
in which they will be studying. In-service 
education of the teachers is as essential 
to the success of this form of organiza- 
tions as it is in the counselor type of 
program. 

It will be noted that each of these 
three types of guidance programs has 
certain advantages. The strongly cen- 
tralized program has the advantage of 
providing expert counseling for at least 
a part of the students. Perhaps in cer- 
tain schools in which the faculty as a 
whole are peculiarly unqualified for 
counseling students, the centralized pro- 
gram with the major responsibility for 
guidance in the hands of specialists is 
the most fitting form of organization. 
Even under such conditions, however, 
the guidance specialists should plan to 
bring at least certain members of the 
faculty to the point of assuming grad- 
ually more and more responsibility for 
the guidance of students. 

The counselor plan has the advan- 
tages of unifying the guidance and 
teaching aspects of education to some 
extent through the person of the coun- 
selor who is selected from the teaching 
staff. This plan also has the advantages 
of continuity of guidance and of reduc- 
ing the counselor’s load to a reasonable 
size by relieving a sufficiently large num- 
ber of teachers of some teaching respon- 
sibility daily. This type of program is 
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feasible in the large majority of schools, 

The teacher-counselor plan has the 
advantage of still more completely uni- 
fying guidance, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion. It is appropriate, however, only in 
schools having administrative flexibility, 
expert leadership, and teachers qualified 
by personality for their important guid- 
ance responsibilities. 

The three factors last mentioned are 
essentials in the development of any 
guidance program. Administrative flexi- 
bility is necessary in order to effect any 
adjustment that seems to be desirable 
for the individual and the group. Quali- 
fied teachers are essential in order to 
establish those personal relationships 
with boys and girls which are the foun- 
dation of guidance. Leadership, expert 
not only in the technical aspects of 
guidance but also in a knowledge of the 
school and the community as a whole, is 
necessary in order that teachers may 
become imbued with the personal point 
of view and equipped with the informa- 
tion and skills which will enable them to 
make their maximum contribution. With 
the effective interaction of the three fac- 
tors just mentioned, directed toward de 
veloping a type of program suitable to 
the school, guidance programs will sel- 
dom fail. The entire staff will be engaged 
in its central task — helping every stu- 
dent to fulfill his potentialities — and 
succeed. 
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ADJUSTMENT SERVICE—CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Grace Munson 
Director, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools 


PHILOSOPHY 
The first obligation of effective guid- 


ance in schools is the removal of frus- 
trations that have their origin in routine 
school practices. The correction or alle- 
viation of limiting physical and social 
factors is an immediate corollary. The 
goal is security and daily happiness for 
each child in school with development in 
self-appraisal and self-guidance as he 
progresses in education. 

The exigencies of providing education 
for all the children of all the people 
taxed the genius of great educational 
leaders of the past. Education is now 
practically universal. But universality 
has brought with it the evils of mass 
methods which deny that equality of 
opportunity for which public education 
was founded. It is the obligation of 
present day leaders to provide equality 
of opportunity by adjusting the school 
to the child. 

Uniform lesson assignments, a horse 
race type of competition for high grades, 
report cards showing the relative place 
of the runners up in the race, passing 
by battalions, the accumulation of 
credits to meet requirements, blanket 
testing to determine the efficiency of 
teachers according to the number of 
children reaching grade standards, and 
X, Y, Z groupings, as if there were only 
three kinds of children — if these prac- 
tices were not so familiar and universal 
we might better see their barbarity. They 
undertake to make the child adjust to 
the school. They set up frustrations that 
injure the mental health of children and 


force teachers to disregard individual 
needs. They undermine security and self- 
respect, deprive children of learning for 
its own sake, set up habits of failure or 
of too easy success, warp personalities, 
limit the development of talents, and 
incite to undesirable behavior, truancy 
or even delinquency — whereupon there 
is a call for “pupil adjustment.” 

Instead of pupil adjustment, the guid- 
ance minded educator must be concerned 
with school adjustment. The term “pupil 
adjustment” carries an offensively auto- 
cratic dissonance to our ears now at- 
tuned to democratic harmonies. It im- 
plies a static frame or pattern to which 
a child is to be fitted. It concerns itself 
too much with attempts to explore, 
probe and diagram a child’s personality 
with a view to remodeling. Who has the 
Godlike wisdom adequate for such com- 
plex and delicate determination? 

The school must be adjusted to fit the 
individual needs of each child. It must 
provide each child with academic work 
at his level of attainable success, must 
allow him time to master each learning 
situation before crowding him on to the 
next, must insure him the privilege of 
learning at his unique rate of mental 
growth without disturbing his natural 
social relationship with other children, 
and must accord credit for success when 
he has achieved according to his powers, 
with no suggestion of competition or 
comparison with others but with his own 
constant self-appraisal and participa- 
tion in educational planning. 
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AIMs 

The above principles govern the de- 
velopment of the Adjustment Service in 
the Chicago Schools. The Adjustment 
Service aims to adjust the school to the 
child by breaking down the mass meth- 
ods that characterize universalized edu- 
cation. 

For more than forty years our school 
system has adjusted its routines to 
handicapped children. The Bureau of 
Child Study established in 1899 has 
studied their individual needs while the 
Department of Special Schools and 
Classes has organized and administered 
appropriate types of education and cor- 
rective treatment. The slow learning, 
crippled, blind, deaf, tubercular, anemic, 
behavior, delinquent and other types 
have received such school, hospital and 
custodial facilities as a benevolent so- 
ciety could assemble for them. And these 
facilities continue to increase. 

The hosts of children in the regular 
grades have benefited by the newer 
movements in education — the activity 
method, socializing experiences, attrac- 
tive text books and intriguing instruc- 
tional materials. These have brought 
reality into the school room and have 
created a more social atmosphere. Yet 
in the mastery of academic skills the 
mass methods still have persisted to 
counteract the benefits of the progres- 
sive innovations. 

The Adjustment Service was inau- 
gurated four years ago by Superin- 
tendent William H. Johnson. It is im- 
plemented through the Bureau of Child 
Study. It aims to furnish data on the 
individual needs of all of the 450,000 
pupils in the schools, from kindergarten 
through high school; to interpret these 
data to the classroom teacher and to the 
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children ; to individualize the mastery of 
those academic skills and knowledges 
which every child needs to master jp 
order to be comfortable and productive 
in our society; to set the stage for daily 
success ; to meet the problems of the im- 
provement of reading; to furnish indj- 
vidual tutoring for children with read- 
ing or other academic difficulties; to 
secure the correction or alleviation of 
physical defects; to refer social prob- 
lems to our competent social agencies; 
to teach self-appraisal and self-guidance, 
starting early in the grades and culni- 
nating in an accredited course in self- 
appraisal and careers in the first half 
of the senior year; and, finally, to send 
every pupil out from school with some 
knowledge of the pattern of his abilities 
and achievements, with some understand- 
ing of the world of work and education 
and with two plans which he has helped 
to formulate — one for work and one for 
continued education, specific or tentative 
according to immediate circumstances, 
and subject to change with the needs of a 
changing individual meeting the exigen- 
cies of a changing world. 
PERSONNEL 

The personnel required to carry out 
the superintendent’s program has been 
assembled by enlarging the staff of the 
Bureau of Child Study to 46 members 
and by supplying to each of the 330 ele- 
mentary schools and 39 high schools one 
or more full time adjustment teachers, 
selected from the school faculty and 
freed from classroom duties. In the high 
schools, additional personnel is furnished 
to coordinate the work of the improve- 
ment of reading classes, and to teach the 
course in self-appraisal and careers with 
its individual counseling. Every high 
school teacher has one period a day for 
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individual conference. Recently, a place- 
ment counselor was added to each high 
school staff to serve students seeking 
‘unployment. The placement counselors 
work under the direction of the Bureau 
of Occupational Research which also co- 
operates in the study of careers. The 
Adjustment Service could never have 
reached its present stage of development 
‘without a WPA grant which furnishes 
30 assistant psychologists to work in the 
‘Bureau of Child Study and one thousand 
clerks to work in the schools. 

The Bureau staff now includes besides 
the director, two physicians, one of 
whom is a specialist in the behavior dis- 
orders of children, and thirty-four psy- 
chologists with specialties in the various 
fields of educational adjustment, such as 
training of adjustment teachers, speech 
‘pathology, diagnosis and treatment of 
disabled readers, development of the im- 
provement of reading program in the 
schools, vocational guidance and social 
service, special problems of the handi- 
capped, individual case study of children 
referred for the analysis of school prob- 
lems, and statistical methods. These 
staff members supervise and are assisted 
by the WPA psychologists who thus 
have opportunity to serve an interneship 
in clinical psychology. 

In addition to the regular staff, expert 
teachers have been assigned to the 
Bureau. Five demonstrators of individual 
‘techniques serve the elementary schools 
and two the high schools. One high 
school teacher gives full time assistance 
in writing the course of study and stu- 
‘dent work sheets for the course in self- 
appraisal and careers; another assists in 
test construction for the schools under 
ithe supervision of L. L. and Thelma G. 
Thurstone. 
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Each of the 340 elementary adjust- 
ment teachers has been selected from the 
school faculty by the principal on the 
basis of her experience and her supe- 
riority as a teacher, on personality char- 
acteristics that will allow her to be of 
service to the classroom teacher and to 
the pupils, on study and interest in the 
field of psychology and child develop- 
ment, and on adaptability in learning 
new methods. The principal’s selection 
has been endorsed by the district super- 
intendent, by the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary schools, 
and by the director of the Bureau of 
Child Study. An outline of each adjust- 
ment teacher’s qualifications is on file 
in the Bureau. Conferences were held 
with each principal and teacher to 
discuss the qualifications of the teacher 
and to explain her duties as an adjust- 
ment teacher. 

The adjustment teachers have been 
trained in groups of ten in an intensive 
five weeks full time training program. 
Starting with ten schools in September 
of 1936, the school principals adopted 
the service voluntarily and gradually, 
thus allowing time for adequate training. 
The training was given by a psychologist 
with many years of experience in teacher 
training and in clinical psychology, who 
is also expert in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disabled readers — and by ex- 
pert demonstrators of individual tech- 
niques. After the initial training period 
was completed, the demonstrators and 
field psychologists continued to assist 
the adjustment teachers in carrying out 
their duties. Meetings with principals 
and adjustment teachers have been held 
at intervals to clarify procedures. Hand- 
books have been prepared and distributed 
to guide the service in the schools. 
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The 45 high school adjustment teach- 
ers were selected according to similar 
routines. The program was inaugurated 
in each high school in February of 1937. 
The teachers were trained in meetings 
held every two weeks throughout the 
semester. Techniques were demonstrated 
and policies discussed. The high school 
adjustment teachers are further assisted 
at the schools by the field psychologists 
and by the demonstrators of individual 
techniques, serving high schools. The 
adjustment teachers in both elementary 
and high schools constitute a body of 
men and women of highly superior quali- 
ties both as human beings and as well 
trained guidance personnel. 


Tue Srupy or Inpivipvat NEEpDs 
By the Bureau of Child Study 


The staff psychologists make complete 
case studies of selected children at the 
schools or at the clinics in the central 
office. A full report of the findings with 
interpretation of the problems presented, 
and with advice concerning placement, 
treatment and follow-up, is sent to the 
principal who referred the child. Ex- 
change service is maintained with social 
agencies, hospitals and other child guid- 
ance centers in the city. The yearly case 
load is now over 9,000. The files of the 
Bureau house more than 135,000 indi- 
vidual case study folders organized for 
immediate reference. The data from case 
studies since 1936 have been transferred 
to Hollerith cards coded to carry a pos- 
sible 218 items. This system allows the 
preparation of statistical reports useful 
in guiding the activities of the Bureau. 

Eight weekly clinics are held for the 
diagnosis of reading disabilities. The 
child is accompanied to the office by his 
parents and the adjustment teacher. The 
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adjustment teacher may observe th By 
techniques of diagnosis and confers wif 1 
the psychologist on methods of tutoring mer 
A systematic recheck is made every thre vid 
months. One psychologist visits thi roo 
schools and demonstrates tutoring meth. vid 
ods to the adjustment teacher by work-f sch 





ing with disabled readers at the school chi 





Behavior clinics are held in the central 
office, in the special schools for behavior 
cases and in the Chicago Parentd— 
School. The psychiatrist advises parent 
and teachers, refers to hospitals or pri 
vate physicians or social agencies ani— 
arranges for return visits. 









Speech clinics are held in the central 
office three days per week. The speech 
pathologist serves the teachers of speech 
correction and is now participating ins 
program for the improvement of speech 
for all children by holding weekly train- 
mg conferences with primary teacher 
from selected experimental schools. 












Each field psychologist in the elemen- 
tary schools gives, on the average, on 
day’s work per month, to each school, 
to study selected children referred by 
the principal, conferring with teachers 
and parents on the problems presented, 
and outlining treatment or follow-up by 
the adjustment teacher. Cases requiring , 
the special services of the central clinic | 
are referred for appointments. k 

\ 





Psychologists serving the high schools 
make individual case studies, and assist 
the adjustment teachers in organizing 
and servicing the improvement of rea¢- 
ing classes, in carrying on testing pro- 
grams, in developing the course in self- 
appraisal and careers, and in arranging 
special adjustments and follow-up by 
the adjustment teachers for the indi| : 
viduals that have been studied. : 
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By the Adjustment Teachers 

The adjustment teachers in the cle- 
mentary schools gather data on indi- 
vidual differences and maintain a class 
room file of individual folders and indi- 
vidual record cards for every child in the 
school. The folders and cards follow the 
chid from room to room and from 
school to school and are finally sent on 
to high school. The folders contain men- 
tal tests, achievement tests, health ap- 
praisal sheets, current health records, 
personality ratings, interest question- 
naires, records of special talents or abili- 
ties, and in the upper grades autobiogra- 
phies and family histories. No data 
derogatory to a child may be filed in the 
room folders. Notes on behavior difficul- 
ties are filed in the office of the principal. 
Bureau of Child Study reports which 
may carry more personal information 
likewise are filed in the principal’s office, 
while a blue reminder sheet showing that 
a case study report is on file is placed 
in the child’s room folder. 

Test data are treated as samplings 
only, and are always so interpreted to 
the children and to the teachers. The 
Kuhlmann - Anderson intelligence tests 
have been administered to all children 
in kindergarten or 1B, in 4B, and in 8B 
over a number of years. The Metropol- 
itan Readiness Test is administered in 
kindergarten in January, and in 1B in 
September. Achievement tests are admin- 
istered at various grade levels at the 
discretion of the principal except in the 
eighth grade where a city-wide program 
is followed to prepare the folders and 
cards for transfer to the high schools in 
the last week before graduation. 

The high school adjustment teacher 
administers tests and questionnaires and 
sets up folders and cards for all pupils 
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transferring from schools outside the 
public school system, and continues to 
enrich the folder contents of all pupils 
as needed. Data on mental characteris- 
tics, health appraisal, social needs, be- 
havior characteristics, as well as educa- 
tional progress in the various subject 
areas are collected and studied while 
classroom teachers or department heads 
receive assistance in the use of objective 
tests. A testing program is administered 
to all 3B students, using the A.C.E. high 
school tests, and the Iowa Silent Ad- 
vanced Reading test. The students in the 
self-appraisal and careers course take an 
extensive battery of tests, including the 
Thurstone Tests of Primary Abilities, a 
reading test, a high school content test, 
tests in music, art, clerical and mechani- 
cal abilities, and vocational and interest 
questionnaires. 


By Other Agencies 


A WPA Vision Testing Project has 
been operating for three years under the 
supervision of the Illinois Society for 
Prevention of Blindness, and in that 
time has administered more than 600,000 
Snellen vision tests with follow-up rou- 
tines resulting in glasses and treatment 
for more than 20,000 children from 
kindergarten through high school. 


A WPA Hearing Testing Project 
operating since September of 1938 under 
the direction of the Department of 
Special Schools and Classes, is survey- 
ing the schools with the Whispered Voice 
Test. Specialists from the Bureau of 
Child Study follow up with an all- 
frequency audiometer test and recom- 
mend placement, and referral to otolo- 
gists. Total data are not yet available. 


A program for adequate dental in- 
spection and treatment is being organ- 
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ized by the Bureau of Physical Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the Chicago 
Dental Society. 

Adjustment teachers clear cases with 
the Social Service Exchange through the 
Bureau of Child Study. The Council of 
Social Agencies is now studying the Ad- 
justment Service in order to make full 
use of school facilities, and in return is 
planning a series of meetings for the 
adjustment teachers with round table 
discussions to inform them of the facili- 
ties and routines for social service. 


User oF THE Data on InpiIvipuaL NEEDS 
In Kindergarten and Grade 1B 


The data assembled are studied by the 
principal with the adjustment teacher, 
and kindergarten and 1B teachers, to 
identify children who appear to be “defi- 
nitely ready for reading,” “probably 
ready,” “probably not ready,” and “defi- 
nitely not ready.” 

The data are further analyzed to dis- 
close those idiosyncracies that point to- 
ward potential reading disability, to 
note health, social or personality fac- 
tors that might limit or enhance success 
and to determine levels of mental ma- 
turity and expected rates of learning in 
primary reading. 

The principal organizes 1C classes 
with pre-reading activities for those 
children who are “probably not ready” 
and “definitely not ready” for reading. 
Selected cases are referred for further 
study to the field psychologist who in 
turn may refer to the specialized central 
clinics. 

The adjustment teacher studies levels 
of mental maturity and expected rates 
of learning with the 1B teacher and 
installs in the 1C and 1B classes suitable 
individualized work materials to cover 
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the range of needs. She prepares a worl 
record card for each child, listing the fi 
numbers of a series of individual lesson; 
within his level of attainable success, 
The classroom teacher watches actual 
progress and behavior in the classroon 
to check on the objective data in order 
that the data may not limit undisclosed 
powers nor introduce frustration from 
pressure. The assignments on the work 
record cards are raised or lowered jn 
difficulty if the work appears to be to 
easy or too difficult and are extended a; 
the child progresses. In reading methods, & 
the teacher maintains a close correlation 
between learning by experience through ff 
activities in a social setting, and learning 


by individual mastery of tools. Th { 


school is adjusted for success in the littk F 
child’s first approach to academic schod 
life. 

The adjustment teacher here and at all ' 
other grade levels selects children for 
follow-up and for her individual service, 
setting up in her office files an individual 
service record card, recording the type 
of service to be rendered. Notations are 
made with results and dates. The card 
is sent to the new school, if the child 
transfers, to enable the next adjustment 
teacher to carry on, without interrup- 
tion of service to the child. 


In the Elementary Grades 


The cumulative folders and_ record 
cards follow the child from grade to 
grade and from school to school. Addi- 
tions are made to show school progress: 
new measures of achievements accumu 
late; measures of mental characteristics 
are checked against achievements and 
vice versa to insure dependability. Spe 
cial aptitudes are recorded as well a: 
special difficulties. Health appraisals are 
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made and health data assembled and fol- 
lowed up. 

Each grade teacher studies the folder 
contents as new classes come to her. The 
adjustment teacher assists her in inter- 
preting mental age and learning rate 
expectancies and acquaints her with the 
individual needs of children and indi- 
vidual services they have received. 

Individualized reading and _ spelling 
materials are installed in each grade to 
fit the range of achievements, with a 
work record card prepared for each 


B® child as described above. The materials 
' cover the various subject matter and 


interest fields and are devised to develop 
specific reading skills. They are made 


' from readers and work books which have 
| been broken up into lessons and the indi- 
' vidual lessons then remounted in manila 
| folders together with objectified study 


guides. The study guides have been pre- 
pared by the demonstrators and adjust- 
ment teachers. The same book will re- 
ceive different treatment according to its 


' use for the slow learning older child or 


for the fast learning young one, accord- 
ing to the reading skill to be developed. 
Mimeographed directions for dividing 
the books and remounting the lessons, 
with the prepared lesson guides, are used 
by the WPA clerks at the schools who 
construct individualized materials in suf- 
ficient quantity to serve all grades. Their 
work is supervised by the adjustment 
teachers. Since 1937 five million indi- 
vidual lesson folders have been con- 
structed and installed in both elementary 
and high schools. 

The individualized materials are self- 
teaching and returnable for mastery, and 
are distributed and checked by pupil 
officers. The system gives the pupils the 
satisfaction of completion and mastery 
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and of participation in room manage- 
ment, while the teacher is thereby freed 
from the nerve racking task of making 
all children do the same thing at the 
same time, and may move about the 
room observing the fitness of the assign- 
ments and giving individual help where 
needed. 

Children whose reading achievements 
fall significantly below mental age ex- 
pectancy are selected for follow-up by 
the adjustment teacher. If the deviation 
has occurred because of teaching at level 
too high for the child’s achievement and 
mental maturity, or for other extraneous 
reasons, the individualized assignments 
at his level of attainable success should 
correct the difficulty and he should prog- 
ress rapidly until the gap is closed. If 
this does not occur, a different assign- 
ment may be made, the room teacher 
may give him more individual attention, 
or he may be programmed for a series 
of tutoring periods with the adjustment 
teacher in her office. 

If the difficulty still does not yield, he 
is referred to the field psychologist who 
diagnoses his case further, reviewing the 
effects of contributing factors, and re- 
ferring him to the central reading clinic. 
‘The adjustment teacher then coaches 
according to the recommendations from 
the clinic and may call on the expert in 
reading disabilities to come to the school 
and assist her in working out treatment 
to which the disability will yield. 

Individualization techniques described 
above are extending into other subject 
fields. They are designed primarily for 
use as work material in the mastery of 
skills and knowledges and occupy about 
one-third of the reading time. The use 
of books in the school library, however, 
is also being individualized to insure 
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pleasure in free reading and efficiency in 
reference reading. The activity method 
also individualizes in so far as the 
project is sufficiently rich and varied to 
allow each participating child to find 
satisfaction in experiential learning. 
Individualized reading and _ spelling 
materials in the classroom, individual 
help by the room teacher, tutoring by 
the adjustment teacher and the services 
of the central clinic — these are the 
special features of the improvement of 
reading program in the Chicago schools. 
They supplement the regular progres- 
sive reading program and are specific 
techniques for adjusting the school to 
the child. They are showing results not 
only in improved efficiency in reading as 
measured against mental grade expect- 
ancy, but in decrease in behavior diffi- 
culties and increase in the security and 
happiness of the children in school. 


The adjustment teacher maintains for 
the principal a room inventory card for 
each room, showing the room status with 
respect to contents of cumulative folders, 
range and types of individualized mate- 
rials, and tests administered. 


In the Eighth Grade 


In 8B the cumulative folders are 
given a final searching study in order to 
clear up as many problems as possible 
before graduation, and as a background 
for counseling 8A pupils regarding 
choice of high school courses. Elementary 
and high school adjustment teachers co- 
operate with the classroom teacher in 
the study of the folder contents and in 
the counseling, while the pupils on the 
basis of self-appraisal take active part 
in the educational planning for their 
future. 


The children are taught to appraise 
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their achievements in comparison yit| 





in the school subjects, profiled againstfolders 
a “power line” which represents the men" the 


and perhaps higher. They examine the 
“dips” and the “peaks” in their pro- regul 
files, turn back into the achievement test} T! 
booklet to see how the dips and peaks |is r*¢ 
occurred, and undertake to recall and |vidu 
list those factors which may have blocked jand 
or contributed to their progress (pos- |ful | 
sible factors are described to them). |indi 
They write letters to the teacher giving |higl 
this information and suggesting ways in |sub. 
which they can raise the dips and keep |tut 
the peaks growing. A fifth grade boy {cla 
wrote “Thank you for not keeping us |Sp¢ 
in the dark.” The mental health values | anc 
are obvious, so long as there is no com- | the 
parison of one child with another. ad. 

The eighth graders may write a fam- | ti 
ily history and an autobiography to feel 
their roots in the past and to inventory } wl 
their experiences preliminary to the new | th 
experience in high school where the prob- } la 
lem of selecting a vocation and of meet- fin 
ing adult responsibilities begins to take Ja 
on reality. Ww 


In the High School 

A personnel transfer card carrying 
condensed data from the folder contents, 
together with the choice of electives, is 
sent to the high school six weeks before 
graduation, to furnish preliminary data 
on the basis of which the high school 















witipdjustment teacher can make a program 
urthpdjusted to the needs of the incoming 
estfprst. year students. The cumulative 
instfolders and record cards are forwarded 
nen. the last week of the semester. Im- 
sonprovement of reading classes (Eng- 
cye-fish R) with individualized and free 


al 


igh pupils whose mental maturity will prob- 
ably not rise to the level required for the 
regular high school course. 

st} The high school adjustment teacher 
ks jis responsible for maintaining an indi- 
nd |vidual folder for each high school pupil 
ed jand for making these accessible and use- 
s- |ful to the classroom teachers for their 
). individual conference periods. Pupils in 
g |high school with severe reading or other 
in |subject difficulties may receive individual 
p |tutoring or other assistance from their 
y |classroom teachers during this period. 
s |Special problems requiring more study 
s }and follow-up than can be given during 
- |the conference period are referred to the 
adjustment teacher who makes connec- 
tion with special school or city facilities. 
Placement counselors see all pupils 
who are prospective drop outs and study 
the circumstances, consulting the cumu- 
lative data or other school sources of 
information. If possible, they find schol- 
arships or part time employment which 
will permit continued schooling; other- 
wise, connections are made with respon- 
sible placement agencies. They also 
counsel all seniors who plan to work 
after graduation, studying the data as- 
sembled in the course in self-appraisal 
and careers as well as other available 
sources of information. 
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The high school counseling by class 
teachers, home room teachers, class coun- 
selors, teachers of self-appraisal and 
careers, adjustment teachers and place- 
ment counselors safeguards the talents 
of the gifted and preserves the self 
respect of all. 

The superintendent has been success- 
ful in re-organizing the courses of study 
and the credit system to allow more free- 
dom in selection of subjects thus facili- 
tating the adjustment of programs to 
the individual interests and abilities of 
the students. 


The adjustment of the high school 
program, the study of personal prob- 
lems, the special service for educational 
and vocational counseling and placement 
— these guidance features are reducing 
failures, holding students in school, im- 
proving their mental health and, we 
hope, will send them out with a greater 
feeling of security and with the tools for 
self guidance, as they meet their prob- 
lems and responsibilities as free citizens 
of the greatest democracy in the world. 

Mimeographed Handbooks and Bulle- 
tins describing the Adjustment Service: 


Kindergarten—1B Program; Duties 
of the Adjustment Teacher Elementary 
Schools; McDade Manual for Individual 
Learning Techniques; Case Study Sug- 
gestions; 8th Grade Program; Articu- 
lation of 8th Grade and High School; 
Use of 8th Grade data at High School 
Level; Improvement of reading—High 
School; Social and Community agencies 
Accepting Cases at High School Level; 
Facilities within the School System at 
High School Level; Course in Self- 
Appraisal and Careers Student Work 
Sheets. 








THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION IN SCHOOLS by | 
AND COLLEGES + 
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To make reasonable suggestions re- 
garding the place and operation of 
guidance in the schools, it is necessary 
to set forth a philosophical framework 
upon which diagnostic and counseling 
activities may be built into the educa- 
tional system. The most direct way to 
do this is to define guidance and to make 
this definition meaningful by showing 
how the concept would function in 
actual educational situations. 


In setting up this framework, guid- 
ance is defined as that aspect of the 
educational process which is immedi- 
ately, directly and continuously con- 
cerned with helping individuals to effect 
a progressive and purposive at-homeness 
in their environments. For any indi- 
vidual, the achieving of at-homeness in 
his environment must take into account 
not only the world outside him but also 
the equally unescapable characteristics 
of his own organism. This at-homeness 
must be progressive since the adequate 
individual should possess a capacity for 
constant readjustment to ever-changing 
situations; and it must be purposive 
since his pattern of living should rest 
upon a foundation of dynamic and 
achievable goals. 

The function of guidance is to strike 
directly at the fundamental problems of 
individual adjustment. A person’s at- 
homeness in his environment involves 
many factors. He must understand his 
own personal characteristics, his educa- 
tional experiences both within and with- 
out the school, the larger society of 
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which he is a part, and be able to 5 
all of these in relation to his goals. H 
must learn to face realistically the pro 
lems of adult life, such as family and jo 
relationships and social-civic responsi 
bility. He must build a personal philos 


ophy by which he can live fully an . 
effectively. It is with all these aspecty) ,, 
of development that guidance in thd }, 
schools must be concerned. Its task i} , 
not to furnish ready-made solutions td) ,, 
problems but rather, by picturing ’ 
realistic and sensible alternatives, td ¢ 
lend constructive assistance to indi) 4 
viduals who are actively engaged im ¢ 
building their own at-homeness in thein) , 
own environments. The work is toa , 
broad to be called any specific kind of, , 
guidance—vocational, educational, per} | 


sonal, group or individual. All these ap- 
proaches, blended dynamically together, 
will be involved in a really effective 
program. 

Thinking about guidance has moved 
steadily toward this broad, compre- 
hensive view of its function. Many edv- 
cational leaders are now in open revolt 
against any narrow, unilateral approach 
to guidance, and it is widely urged today 
that workers in the field must be cor- 
cerned with all facets of an individual’s 
nature and with all sorts of individual 
problems. However, there are several 
differing viewpoints with regard to the 
way in which guidance should be orgar- 
ized and handled in the schools. The 
need for highly trained experts m 
guidance work is being recognized, both 
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by the growing demand for them on the 
part of school administrators and by 
increasingly adequate provision for 
their training in college and university. 
At one theoretical extreme, there is the 
view which would have all guidance done 
by these specialists working upon a 
strictly clinical basis. At the other ex- 
treme is the view which would have 
guidance handled wholly by all teachers, 
whether trained or not. This makes the 
clinical aspect of guidance secondary 
almost to the point of extinction. Most 
carefully evolved conceptions fall on 
middle ground and reach out to compre- 
hend parts of both extremes. William- 
son and Darley’ present an intermediate 
view with clinical bias. Cowley’ gives 
guidance a great deal of scope but care- 
fully splits it off from instruction. The 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education*® 
offers a more pervasive concept which 
tends to interweave guidance with other 


| aspects of education, and the philosophy 


behind this viewpoint is well expressed 
by Jones and Hand‘, Wrenn’ and 
Rosecrance.° 

The viewpoint held here is that guid- 
ance must be considered one of the pri- 
mary functions of any organized edu- 
cational environment. In so far as guid- 
ance makes its approach through the 
entire educational situation and toward 
the total adjustment of whole persons, 
it is the central and primary function of 
the educational process. When guidance 
is considered in this fashion, it is obvious 
that satisfactory results cannot be 
obtained by the isolated work of any 
individual or department. True, the 
work of guidance must be led or coordi- 
nated by trained personnel, and much 
individual activity with students must 
be done by these leaders, but a function 


such as is described here demands the 
thoughtful participation of the entire 
administrative and teaching staff of an 
educational institution. 

The guidance function must be recog- 
nized as integral with the other major 
aspects of education, curriculum plan- 
ning, instruction and administration. 
Ideally, all these are striving toward the 
same essential aim—helping students to 
attain progressive and purposive at- 
homeness in their environments. But 
these arms of educational service have 
different immediate objectives. Cur- 
riculum planning is concerned with 
studying all factors of environment and 
devising total learning experiences which 
will lead toward achievement of the 
essential aim. Instruction is occupied 
with presenting classroom opportunities 
to gain these experiences. Adminis- 
tration is busy leading, supporting and 
coordinating the entire process. Guid- 
ance is immediately concerned with the 
achievement of this fundamental objec- 
tive of helping students attain at- 
homeness in their environments. If this 
is to result, all aspects of the educa- 
tional process must work in unison with 
continuous cross-influencing and cooper- 
ative effort. 

In actual situations, this means that 
those responsible for the guidance func- 
tion, and they should be well-trained 
leaders, must work very closely with the 
entire staff of an institution. Adminis- 
trators and instructors will carry much 
of the load since whatever they do in 
office or classroom in an immediate and 
personalized fashion to further adjust- 
ment is guidance. The assistance of 
guidance specialists can be of great 
value to curriculum planning which 
must keep constantly aware of the 
nature, needs, and responses of those 
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for whom it is designing experiences. 
The whole staff must cooperate to serve 
the guidance function adequately, and 
it is the particular responsibility of 
guidance leaders to coordinate the work 
and assist the staff in it. Guidance 
specialists can make one of their chief 
contributions through giving, scoring, 
and interpreting diagnostic tests and 
through clinical counseling by which 
they get at the whole picture of a stu- 
dent’s behavior, attitudes, needs and 
concerns. These specialists must also 
provide for getting the results of testing 
and clinical counseling to staff members 
by means of condensed, adequate records 
and reports and through frequent con- 
ferences. Finally, as guidance leaders, 
they must work constantly for the 
encouragement and stimulation of the 
staff in its guidance activity. 

The application of this concept of 
guidance to a school situation brings 
the entire faculty into organized indi- 
vidual work with students under skilled 
leadership. The school’s capacity for 
meeting individual needs is greatly in- 
creased. Administration and instruction 
are humanized and enriched by their 
share in guidance service. With the 
whole staff working together for all- 
around student adjustment, the emphasis 
can and should be placed upon the dis- 
covery and capitalization of strong 
points in young people. This approach, 
which MacLean’ has termed “talent- 
scouting,” would mean turning diagnosis 
in a positive direction and working for 
the discovery and development of 
strengths with distinctly less _ stress 
given to the search for weaknesses and 
remedial measures than is now the case. 

Under such a program, the lad of low 
academic ability and inferior achieve- 
ment who wished to become a doctor 
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would have his characteristics brought 
to light and interpreted to him through 
measurement and clinical interviews wit) 
experts. This would be a mere beginning, 
however, for in building his ultimate at. 
homeness, he would have the services of 


informed and sympathetic teachers and} 


administrators in addition to the con- 
tinued assistance of specialists. The 
girl with personal problems arising from 
her family relationships could secure 
assistance from both specialists and 
teachers which would help her to clear 
these relationships and release her for 
better school work and more adequate 
personal development. The staff-wide 
approach to guidance would be of par- 
ticular value in the discovery and uti- 
lization of important special interests 
and abilities. 

In terms of this discussion, the guid- 
ance function is the paramount con- 
sideration. Descriptive titles are of 
secondary importance. If the function 
were fulfilled, it would make little dif- 
ference whether the service were called 
guidance, personnel work or counseling. 


PROCEDURES AND T'ECHNIQUES 


Obvious first considerations in the 
application of the guidance function to 
school situations are, then, the presence 
of a sympathetic and supporting ad- 
ministration and provision for an indi- 
vidual or department to be responsible 
for the trained clinical aspects of 
service. Without these, it seems im- 
possible to conceive of any really oper- 
ative guidance organization. The ad- 
ministration must understand and ap- 
preciate the value of the guidance 
function, must foster it with the faculty 
and be willing to provide for the added 
expense which an effective program will 
entail. Responsibility for the work must 
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head up somewhere if this staff-wide 
guidance service is to proceed with any 
effectiveness. Whenever possible, a tech- 
nically trained and full-time official or 
department should be secured to lead 
but not to dictate the program. How- 


ever, if a clinically trained person 


cannot immediately be employed, begin- 
nings can and should be made by the 
allocation of the responsibility to a 
carefully chosen administrator or 
teacher. His personal traits are impor- 
tant, the chief necessities in this regard 
being sound judgment and the capacity 
to arouse feelings of confidence and 
cooperation in staff members, students 
and parents. 

Granted administrative support and 
trained leadership, the next necessity to 
the operation of a broadly functional 
guidance program is recognition of and 
provision for the part in the whole 
guidance process which must be played 
by instructional staff members. It is 
obvious that a faculty must be poten- 
tially receptive to the type of approach 
suggested here, willing, in other words, 
to assume a definite role in the organ- 
ized guidance of students. All adequate 
teachers work individually with young 
people toward their further adjustment, 
but this activity is usually a random 
one and is quite likely to be based upon 
insufficient knowledge of the individual 
child. Broad development of the guid- 
ance function must involve this work by 
teachers, but it should be coordinated, 
stimulated and assisted by those respon- 
sible for the function. 

The guidance program must there- 
fore provide for the in-service training 
of staff members. It must be planned in 
recognition of the fact that teachers 
will do perhaps the greatest share of 
personalized work with students. Guid- 
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ance leaders would devote the major 
portion of their time to the integration 
and expedition of this staff activity. In 
the following brief discussion of tech- 
niques, the staff is taken as the point 
of reference rather than the guidance 
official or department. 

Perhaps the first essential, from the 
standpoint of techniques, is a dynamic 
cumulative record system which really 
gets around. No attempt will be made 
here to describe an ideal system, for 
there is no universal prescription. A 
record system should grow out of the 
particular situation in which it will be 
used, but educational literature can 
contribute many suggestions. Segel* has 
discussed cumulative records in a pub- 
lication of the United States Office of 
Education. A few points seem rela- 
tively assured, and will be made here. 
The system should be individualized and 
it should be kept alive by the constant 
addition of all kinds of information 
about students, such as_ anecdotes, 
marks, health ratings and test scores. 
Probably the use of separate folders is 
the best answer to this need. A cumu- 
lative record card may well be made the 
central feature of the system. The writer 
has described a fairly technical card,” 
and a somewhat less intricate one, used 
in General College, University of Minne- 
sota, will be described later. The record 
system should be evolved with staff 
cooperation on the basis of what 
teachers want to know, will themselves 
add, and will use most often. Records 
should be readily and easily available 
to the staff, and their contributions to 
them should be incorporated in an 
organized manner. The system should 
be designed realistically, so that it will 
be in line with institutional facilities for 


its upkeep. 
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The space devoted here to considera- 
tion of testing and clinical services will 
be entirely out of proportion to their 
importance. Certainly, the measurement 
of personal traits and the interpretation 
of measurement results is vital to 
achievement of the guidance objective. 
Testing programs will vary with indi- 
vidual situations and always depend 
upon available facilities, but they 
should include, whenever possible, meas- 
ures of scholastic aptitude, personality 
adjustment, and vocational interests, 
along with provision for the measure- 
ment of special aptitudes. Test results 
should become a part of the record sys- 
tem and it is of special importance that 
the whole staff be trained to understand 
them. Even though most clinical inter- 
pretations may be done by guidance 
experts, it is their duty to train the 
staff to see what these mean. 

The guidance program as here con- 
ceived requires a “clearing house” 
service which keeps guidance workers 
and the rest of the staff in close con- 
tact. Real integration of effort results 
from conferences, cross-referral of cases, 
ready access to records on the part of 
staff members and incorporation of their 
contributions in the record system, but 
these ends can be reached only through 
planful organization. 

It is apparent that the mechanical 
aspects of such a program are impor- 
tant and that they will become increas- 
ingly extensive as guidance work is 
expanded and developed. Interview notes, 
results of incidental contacts, and many 
other kinds of data should get into the 
folders as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible. This requires a fair amount of 
clerical and secretarial service in any 
sizable situation. It should be recog- 
nized in advance that a good guidance 
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program will add to the cost of edu. 
cation by virtue of necessary supplies 
and services and because of essential 
resulting reductions in the teaching 
loads of staff members. 





Tur GENERAL CoLLEGE GuIpDANcE 
ProcraM 





For purposes of illustration, a brief § 


description will be given of an operating 
guidance program which is based upon 
the viewpoint expressed in this article. 
The program developed at the General 
College, University of Minnesota, will 
be used, partly because the writer is 
familiar with it and partly because it 


demonstrates the fact that such an} 


approach can be made at the college 
level. The word “counseling” is used 
instead of “guidance” to describe the 
service in this particular setting, and 
the term “personnel service” has also 


been used. 


The General College guidance pro- | 


gram, foundations of which were laid 
in 1982, began its full growth in 1935 
with the organization of a counseling 
department, sponsored by a General 
Education Board grant. A description 
of the origin, development and function 
of General College counseling was pre- 
sented by MacLean, Williams and 
Darley,” and another treatment is given 
by Darley and Williams in the General 
College Adolescent Study.” 


During recent years, the guidance 
program at General College has swung 
steadily toward the approach suggested 
in this article, with increasing stress 
upon the part played by the faculty in 
guidance. At present, the counseling 
department consists of two full-time 
members and three part-time associates, 
all trained in the techniques of guid- 
ance. The department’s work is divided 
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between individual counseling and service 
to the staff in its guidance activity. The 
counseling office works closely with the 
administration, advising on disciplinary 
matters and actually handling many 


‘things of a semi-administrative nature, 


particularly in connection with admis- 


‘sion to General College and transfer to 


other units of the University of Minne- 
sota. The teaching staff, through an 
advisory system and by virtue of un- 
usual availability to students, partici- 
pates broadly and effectively in guid- 


Cumulative 


records are 
widely used by all staff members and 
_staff contributions provide constant 


useful additions to the records. 
In-service training of the staff has 


been approached in several ways. An 


active counseling committee, headed by 
a member of the counseling department 
and made up of instructors, plans coun- 


_seling policy and makes recommenda- 


tions concerning the program. Innova- 
tions and revisions are worked out 
with staff advice and suggestions. The 
department has prepared an extensive 
counseling manual, designed to acquaint 
the staff with the guidance service. 

The cumulative record system, kept 
alphabetically in folders, contains a 
record card, test reports, a basic infor- 
mation sheet filled out by students, a 
program sheet, and all other personal 
data which may be gathered for indi- 
vidual cases. 

The college is fortunate in having the 
services of the University of Minnesota 
Testing Bureau. Tests are usually in- 
terpreted to individual students by mem- 
bers of the counseling department, 
although results appear in the record 
folders and are always available to staff 
members. 
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The “clearing house” function is 
served by the counseling committee and 
by a number of special techniques which 
have been developed. Faculty members 
can always call for student record 
folders, taking them in advance for ex- 
pected interviews or having them sent 
in when a_ student comes without 
appointment. The counseling depart- 
ment maintains a service for calling 
students at any requested time for any 
staff member and supplies cards which 
simplify this task and provide for all 
sorts of cross- or self-referrals. Small 
slips are furnished upon which staff 
members can make notations regarding 
students. These are gathered periodi- 
cally and placed in record folders. To 
carry out the “clearing house” func- 
tion, the counseling service has been 
able to secure the clerical and mechan- 
ical aids without which the system could 
not operate smoothly and effectively. 

This discussion has revolved about 
methods rather than philosophy. It is 
clear that the guidance function is 
served through staff-wide participation, 
and it should suffice to say that the 
work is directed toward achievement of 
the broad objectives stated earlier in 
this paper. 


Tratintnc TEACHERS FOR GUIDANCE 


This presentation has offered a defi- 
nition of guidance and suggested its 
place in the educational process, fol- 
lowing these by a discussion of pro- 
cedures and an example of their opera- 
tion in a junior college. Such a program 
should be equally effective in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

In closing, it is essential to amplify 
the discussion of training teachers in 
preparation for their participation in 
a staff-wide guidance program. The 
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necessity for the specialized training of 
guidance experts is widely admitted, but 
the equal need for training teachers to 
carry their share of guidance in the 
schools is as yet scarcely recognized in 
practice. As has been pointed out, the 
in-service training of staff members is 
vitally important. However, such efforts 
are usually an emergency measure de- 
signed to correct deficiencies which 
would not have existed under an ade- 
quate teacher-education regime. 

One great neglected need is for pre- 
service training of teachers which antici- 
pates in an organized fashion their 
probable participation in guidance. 
Embree and Eggertsen” have pointed 
out the necessity for providing student 
teachers with actual experience in guid- 
ance activity, and, in a_ subsequent 
article, they have described a program 
designed to meet this need, and now in 
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GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


CaTHERINE WILLIAMS 
The Ohio State University School, Columbus 


George entered the room carrying a 
candy bar which he confided was intended 
for a seventh grade girl whom he admires. 
Would the teacher help him plan how to 
get it to her without attracting the at- 
tention of her classmates? 

Elizabeth, a shy child who is working 
hard to overcome her reluctance to talk 
to an entire group, brought an interest- 
ing letter from her grandmother. To- 
gether she and the teacher planned which 
parts would be most interesting to her 
group. It remained the teacher’s respon- 
sibility to ask for that letter later, be- 
cause Elizabeth would not volunteer her 
information without encouragement. 

Kenneth rushed in before he had re- 
moved his wraps to thank the teacher 
for recommending “such a swell book” 
as Mukerji’s Gay Neck. He had shown 
appreciation for descriptive passages in 
other books and he enjoyed animal 
stories; his teacher had thought there 
was a treat in store for him when she 
recommended Gay Neck. Several children 
had gathered around and entered the dis- 
cussion; so when Eleanor came in with 
a troubled expression on her face, she 
waited until an appropriate moment to 
ask when she might have a private con- 
ference. 

By excusing herself from the group 
the teacher was able to have the con- 
ference at once. Eleanor’s lip trembled 
as she seriously asked, “Am I a snob?” 
Eleanor is an attractive youngster, an 
only child who has missed much of the 
give-and-take which rubs off many sharp 
edges. She is proud, sensitive and stub- 


born, given to showing her feelings 
readily. She is intolerant toward the 
gushing and the over-statement, the 
swagger and the boasting of some of 
her group. Often she shows her disap- 
proval by withdrawing from others; 
sometimes with a clever but cutting com- 
ment she removes someone from his tem- 
porary pedestal. 

By citing particlar instances the 
teacher talked all this through with her 
and finally Eleanor said, “It’s just like 
controlling my temper. If I work hard 
and watch myself I can make people 
know I don’t want to be a snob. I want 
you to tell me if you notice a difference.” 

Having looked in on this scene before 
the regularly scheduled activity in the 
sixth grade room, one realizes that guid- 
ance must function at all times and that 
it must be as dynamic and developmental 
as life itself. Essential to the under- 
standing of any guidance program is the 
knowledge of what basic philosophy gives 
order and unity to its thought and 
action. 

The guidance program discussed in 
this article is carried on in an experi- 
mental school committed to democracy 
as its way of life. Personality develop- 
ment or the optimal development of each 
individual’s potentialities takes place 
only as the developing organism interacts 
with its environment. Therefore provid- 
ing rich and varied experiences in asso- 
ciated living becomes the concern of guid- 
ance in this situation. 

When this teacher and the group of 
children with whom she is going to work 
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in intimate relationship for a year or 
longer meet, they become acquainted 
through a joint attack on the problems 
arising out of arranging the room as an 
attractive and convenient place to live 
and work together. Because they are “in 
on” the planning of the weekly programs, 
they realize the necessity for cooperation 
among teachers and grade groups. 

These preliminary problems cared for, 
the group is free to concentrate on the 
selection of that large area of investiga- 
tion or problem for intensive study 
known in this situation as “our study”. 
All members of the group are encouraged 
to suggest problems which they would 
like to explore. Often the teacher has 
to lead children to realize that every sug- 
gestion should receive courteous consid- 
eration even though it seems at first 
thought neither interesting nor suitable. 
Children can learn that respect for ideas 
and courteous treatment of them are 
essential to that open-mindedness in- 
herent in good thinking. 

Not all of the suggestions are of equal 
value or of equal concern to the group. 
Some basis of evaluation is requisite. 
Therefore the teacher guides the children 
in development of criteria by which to 
evaluate their several suggestions. Dur- 
ing the formulation of criteria she draws 
all into participation, seeing to it that 
they are not only experiencing free inter- 
change of ideas but also learning to dis- 
criminate and weigh values, and to word 
statements so that they accurately con- 
vey particular meanings. 

When the criteria are determined and 
applied, some suggested studies are im- 
mediately eliminated : astronomy, because 
the books in this library are too difficult 
for sixth grade children to use for a long 
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period of time; transportation, becauy 
the group studied it two years ago an( 
is not sufficiently older to get much ney 
experience from a repetition. 

The teacher helps the group to see that 
they have insufficient knowledge upon 
which to discuss intelligently the relative 
merits of the remaining suggestions, 
Faced with this dilemma some children 
immediately recognize the necessity of 
more thorough investigation of each of 
the problems. This entails locating 
sources of information, determining 
amount and difficulty of such informa- 
tion, comparisons of data, and the like, 
When equipped with sufficient knowledge 


the children again turn to their criteria. 


This experience helps children not only 


to learn how to conduct an exploratory} 
study but also it helps them to appreci-f 


ate how criteria, cooperatively arrived 
at, provide a common basis for intelli- 
gent discussion. 

Nor do they consider this selection 
final. A function of guidance is to enable 
children to carry responsibility as far as 
they are able and to help them realize 
that for some responsibilities greater ex- 
perience and education are essential. 
These children know that their thinking 
is reported to the elementary school staff 
and that the teachers have further cri- 
teria. 


This faculty consideration is a part of 
the guidance program for it either vali- 
dates or questions the thinking already 
done and supplements it with additional 
considerations of child development rele- 
vant to the particular group. 

When the selection is finally approved 
there is no doubt that the children have 
a “readiness set” toward the problem. 
Children at this age are quite capable 
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GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


of participation in the tentative long 
range planning as well as the day by 
day planning essential to carrying for- 
ward such a program effectively. The 
teacher, in order to give effective guid- 
ance, has to plan with many alternatives 
in mind, and acquaint herself with the 
assets and limitations of the problem. 

In addition to a discussion and plan- 
ning period, is the daily “work period.” 
In this latter time individuals or small 
groups perform experiments, paint pic- 
tures of scenery, make costumes, charts, 
graphs or working models and the like— 
in short do anything which has been ap- 
proved by the group as contributing to 


| further understanding of some phase of 
_ the initial problem. 


All this planning, both individual and 
group, provides opportunity for initia- 


_ tive, freedom to find problems and test 
| meanings, freedom to think and to act, 


with the concomitant, responsibility to 
produce a worthwhile contribution. Chil- 
dren are helped to evaluate contributions 
in terms of effort, facility and skill and 
to respect individual differences. They 
are helped to appreciate each person’s 
unique contribution, for each has such 
contribution if he is helped to find him- 
self. 


With the individual or small group 
sort of work just described the teacher is 
able to guide each child into an activity 
which presents challenging problems and 
at the same time is not so difficult but 
that he can derive satisfaction from the 
experience. It is her responsibility at 
times to point out to one child that he 
should do a bigger job, a more difficult 
task than he has in mind; to another 
child that he will succeed better if he is 


not over-ambitious. 
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Not all the children’s work is con- 
nected with the “study.” While music, 
literature, art, dramatics, the dance, 
written expression are all media utilized 
in either the interpretation or organiza- 
tion of “the study information,” they 
have distinct value for emotional release 
and leisure. Time is provided in the pro- 
gram, therefore, to give children oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in a variety 
of ways. Time is also provided to give 
mutual help and to share the resultant 
efforts. 

The teacher keeps a record of these ex- 
periences not alone for use in discussing 
and evaluating his efforts with the indi- 
vidual, but also so that she can guide 
him to find himself through more varied 
modes of expression than he has hitherto 
utilized. 


An important phase of the classroom 
teacher’s guidance is that of helping the 
individual or the group to contact the 
specialists when readiness for or need for 


such help shows itself. 


So called subject matter areas are 
brought in as they are essential to any 
undertaking either of the individual or 
the group. The teacher must be sensi- 
tive to the child’s day-by-day growth 
and be ready constantly to bring within 
his environment those facilities best 
suited to challenge him to further effort 
and achievement. The teacher continu- 
ally makes things pertinent to the chil- 
dren’s interests and activities and in so 
doing she sees that situations of a varied 
nature occur and recur in a way to pro- 
vide the repetition necessary for growth 
in skills. Punctuation is pertinent and a 
vital concern when it is learned in order 
to send out an important letter request- 
ing helpful information. Division of frac- 
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tions is of equal concern when it is a 
means of finding out how much space to 
allot each item on a chart. 

The teacher helps the children to plan 
some means of organization of their in- 
formation and thereby provides many 
and varied opportunities to see that in- 
dividuals reorganize their experiences in 
a manner that makes such experiences 
really their own. This organization is 
an essential follow-up of all planning and 
activity so that children learn to see 
activities through to completion. 

In attempting to understand and guide 
any child one cannot separate the child’s 
behavior from his previous environments 
and his present environment, his health 
history and his present state of health, 
his previous rate of development and his 
present state of development physical, 
emotional, mental and social. 

Records, therefore, are a valuable 
source of data. To use a concrete illus- 
tration the teacher cites the case of 
Betty whom she had in fifth grade. 
Betty was not progressing and she was 
painfully conscious of the fact. The 
teacher consulted the cumulative records. 

Betty had a Binet score above the 
normal. Her achievement test record 
showed slow progress and erratic scores. 
Progress reports, detailed letters sent 
to parents three times a year, revealed 
that during her first two years she made 
somewhat slow but rather normal prog- 
ress. Beginning with her third year her 
poise and participation in discussion, her 
excellent thinking on group problems, 
her creative art contributions stood out 
in sharp contrast to her lack of prog- 
ress in reading, and in written and 


mathematical aspects of her work. 
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Teachers had requested visual examina- 
tions. 

The teacher has access to a rather full 
health history augmented by a seni- 
annual physical examination. Study of 


these records revealed nothing unusual, [ 


Since the last physical examination, 
however, a report had been made that an 
oculist had said there was no need for 
glasses. 


The family proved most cooperative 
but were unable to give anything either 
in past or present environment which 
might cause emotional blocking or 
erratic performance. 

Having found the behavior journal 
and anecdotal record helpful in the past, 
the teacher started a very detailed be- 
havior record especially of those times 
when the child did least well. In addition 
to this, during a conference at which 
Betty showed considerable emotional dis- 
turbance over her lack of progress, the 
teacher asked her to record what both- 
ered her as she read or worked with 
numbers. The complementary records 
revealed repeated instances of reversals, 
such as 14 for 41. Her written expres- 
sion showed comparable reversals. The 
school, therefore, insisted upon further 
visual examinations. These revealed seri- 
ous muscular defect which caused im- 
proper focus and confusion. 

The child was so delighted with this 
explanation of her difficulties that she 
practiced overtime the corrective exer- 
cises recommended and in a few months 
her vision was normal. 

At other times the minute-by-minute 
record on a particular child objectively 
taken by a competent observer proves 
valuable in suggesting parental guidance 


essential to the solution of a problem | 
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wholly or partially beyond the child’s 
control. 

At other times records of deviations 
-[ from a child’s usual behavior, or records 
| of his undesirable behavior along with 
ihe conditions of the situation imme- 
diately preceding such behavior furnish 
clues to causal factors in cases particu- 
larly difficult to analyze. Such records 
when kept by both home and school may 
offer still more valuable clues as well as 
make it possible for teacher and family 
each to help the other in better under- 
standing of the child’s behavior. 

The teacher should be alert and sensi- 
tive to reactions which are constantly 
taking place. She should know the child 
as he is, not only in her classroom. Her 
study laboratory must encompass the 
‘lunchroom, the gymnasium, the play- 
ground, the music, art and science labo- 
'ratories as well. And besides those 
school situations she should familiarize 
herself with out-of-school problems. 


An instance which shows how the out- 
of-school and in-school situations im- 
pinge upon one another and how these 
can be utilized for individual, group, 
and parental guidance follows. Geraldine, 
a popular child who returned to school 
this fall much more mature physically 
than most of her group, appeared 
quite upset. Charles and Edward had 
tauntingly called attention to her phy- 
sical development. It was a blow to her 
to have two good friends comment in 
such unusual manner about something 
personal and something beyond her 
control. 


The teacher restored Geraldine to a 
happy frame of mind, and talked with 
the two boys. She told them that in the 
next few years all of them, boys and 
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girls alike would be changing in appear- 
ance; that such changes were a part of 
growing up. They had a discussion dur- 
ing which they asked a number of ques- 
tions. They told that they often played 
with a neighborhood gang of older boys 
not enrolled in this school. “Those boys 
talk awful about ladies and girls. They 
say we’re sissies. Sometimes we don’t 
even know what they mean,” were some 
of their comments. 

The teacher explained that such nor- 
mal things as growing up and having 
children were not queer nor dirty but 
quite interesting and lovely if we under- 
stood them. She challenged their spend- 
ing time with these boys and found that 
finding playmates was a real problem 
because there were few children in the 
neighborhood. 

The boys realized they needed their 
parents’ help on this problem but were 
reluctant to discuss it with them. 
Finally they worked out the plan that 
each boy would assume responsibility 
for explaining the problem to his father. 
Fathers were used instead of both par- 
ents because one boy said his mother 
“just has a fit when you talk about such 
things.” The boys reported the discus- 
sions with their fathers, who expressed 
appreciation for one way of helping 
them to reach their young sons. The 
fathers are spending more time with the 
boys; the boys have joined a Scout 
Troup and Saturday swimming classes ; 
the school helped plan some of their 
out-of-school time. The boys know now 
that parents and school both help when 
you are caught in a situation too big to 
handle alone. 

At the first group meeting after the 
talk with the boys, Charles said he 
thought that since some others had over- 
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heard his comments, the teacher ought 
to discuss growing up with all of them. 
Children participated freely in the 
discussion which was quite interesting. 
They mentioned the helpless baby, the 
toddler, the toothless stage and now 
their own. The outcome of this discus- 
sion was a gentleman’s agreement that 
all would try to be more understanding 
and helpful to each other, especially 
while their bodies were growing in some 
parts too rapidly for other parts to 
keep up. 

A sense of security is certainly a basic 
need if children are to exercise intel- 
ligent self-control. A guidance program 
carried on with a long time view toward 
helping children to become increasingly 
capable in exercising such self-control 
attempts constantly to shift to them a 
greater share of responsibility for their 
behavior. This means that the teacher 
studies the situation and the child so 
that he is given all the freedom and re- 
sponsibility which he can manage but 
is not given so much that he breaks 
under the strain and feels only frustra- 
tion and futility. 

The child who feels secure enough 
with his teacher and his group has no 
reason to sneak, to lie, or to resort to 
unfavorable means of attention getting. 
The child who realizes that any problem 
of his can be brought out into the open 
and faced for what it is, that such a 
problem will be treated calmly and im- 
personally and that he will be helped to 
understand himself and others will bring 
his problems to the teacher. 

When the child has been guided to 
treat problems calmly and impersonally 
in the light of social values, he too begins 
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to think not in terms of condemnation 
and blame but in terms of understanding 
and help. 


The curriculum is in reality the sum 
total of all that which happens to the 
child while he is at school. Education js 
going on whether we will or not in school 
and out, in class and out, for every 
experience is teaching the child some- 
thing. His organism is responding or re- 
acting constantly. 

One of the big problems of the guide 
is that of determining to what extent 
the values sought are the values taught. 
This cannot be readily measured. How- 
ever, school records of all sorts, pa- 
rental reports and evident change in 
child behavior bear testimony that chil- 
dren are becoming more versatile and 
adaptable, that they are growing in 
stability and poise, that many are grow-| 
ing in their ability to take the respon-| 
sibilities which accompany freedom, that | 
they are increasingly open-minded, re- 
sourceful and cooperative. 

The writer certainly does not mean 
to indicate that this guidance program} 
solves all problems, but merely that it 
functions effectively in enabling the 
teacher to find out where each child is 
and to take him from where he is to a 
constantly higher place on the inclined 
plane of personal development. 


Obviously much of the guidance de- 
scribed above was made possible by the 
splendid cooperation of a faculty who 


are working very closely together. How-| 
ever, were the writer located in a situa-| 
tion less fortunate in these respects, she ‘ 
would attempt within the limits of the|” 
situation to carry on a similar program.|” 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARIAN IN THE 
SCHOOL’S GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Winirrep B. LinpeRMAN 


Librarian, Garden City High School, Garden City, N. Y. 


With the emphasis in modern educa- 
tion on the child rather than on the 
course of study and with the change 
from the use of a single textbook to the 
use of the greatest possible variety of 
materials and experiences, has come a 
new stress on the value of the school 


; library. 


From this point of view the library 
is regarded as the center of all school 
activities. The value of this center is, 
of course, dependent upon the support 
of administrators, teachers and students 
success or failure de- 
pends upon the vision of its guiding 


its 


| spirit, the librarian. She must have a 
| knowledge of psychology and education 


as well as library methods. She must be 
a person of enthusiasm and judgment, 
whose ability and training qualify her 
to be teacher, adviser, and personal 
friend of students, an inspiring co- 
worker on the faculty, and a leader in 
all the activities of the school. She must 
have an unfailing interest in children 
and young people and their problems, 
and the understanding and patience to 
help in solving such problems. 

One of the important functions which 
the librarian shares with all other teach- 
ers of a school is that of guidance — 


7 guidance in the broad sense of develop- 











_ ing the whole personality of the indi- 


vidual through all his experiences in 
school. In every contact which she makes 
with an individual, in every appearance 
before a group for a book talk, in every 
exhibit, every booklist, every suggestion 


on theatre, movie, or books, the librarian 
exercises a very special, though some- 
times indirect, type of guidance. From 
the time she opens the doors in the morn- 
ing until the late closing at night she is 
conferring with and directing individuals 
in search of aid on all types of questions. 

True, the librarian has an advantage 
as well as a responsibility in this type 
of guidance. The library is a place easy 
of access, where a welcome is assured 
and where a student finds himself because 
of a desire to be there rather than be- 
cause of any schedule or compulsion. No 
classroom atmosphere greets him; he is 
free to browse among newspapers, maga- 
zines or books, to look at pictures, to do 
reference work, or to watch his oppor- 
tunity for a few words with the friendly 
librarian who will help him with his edu- 
cational, vocational or personal prob- 
lems. He comes to the library as an indi- 
vidual and will be met as such. In his 
eyes the librarian is divorced from all 
courses of study and assignments, and 
may be approached without fear of any 
reflection on his ignorance. 

The librarian meets these individuals 
in their off-guard moments, their mo- 
ments of relaxation. Pupils are not there 
for formal conferences and _ therefore 
they have put up no barriers. In the 
course of an inquiry about a book or a 


. lesson assignment they talk freely con- 


cerning books, people, interests, hobbies, 
and even philosophies, and thereby often 
reveal character traits and aspirations 
seldom detected in their routine work. 
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Such discoveries the librarian is able to 
use in her work with students and is 
able to pass on to grateful counselors 
who store the information in mind and 
files, to use tactfully in some future 
conference. 

One case of this type of librarian- 
counselor cooperation illustrates the 
point. The senior guidance director and 
the librarian had often discussed Jack 
because he was such an inveterate reader. 
However, they both felt that he read 
indiscriminately. Jack had _ already 
reached his senior year and the guidance 
director had long been disturbed be- 
cause, although he expected to go to col- 
lege, Jack seemed unable to express an 
inclination toward any type of college 
or work. Nor were his parents of any 
help in the matter. The librarian had 
always been interested in his reading 
and noticed that finally, in his senior 
year, Jack was reading fewer books but 
was reading everything the library 
owned on photography. This was re- 
ported to the guidance director. Jack 
was summoned for another conference. 
By a carefully guided conversation the 
director brought out the boy’s interest 
in photography, which he had been too 
shy to mention, and casually mentioned 
the vocational possibilities of such 
work. From that moment Jack began to 
think about himself and his future and 
soon he, his parents, and his counselor 
had agreed on a profession and a college. 

Naturally, the library has a great 
variety of guidance material: college 
catalogs, books on planning for college, 
and vocational books and pamphlets. 
This material is constantly used by stu- 
dents and counselors, but the librarian 
is alert for other uses for it. Each year, 
in one school with which the writer was 
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identified, the guidance department ar- 
ranged for students and parents either 
a College Night or a Career Night. The 
library helped to focus the attention and 
thinking of students on these events in 
every way possible. Pictures of campuses 
of colleges represented on College 
Night, displays of books and pamphlets 
dealing with professions and vocations 
represented on Career Night, lists of 
fiction, biography, and vocational books 
on different careers all succeeded in 
helping to create interest. One year sev- 
eral tables of carefully arranged mate- 
rials on different vocations were pre- 
pared for the parents who attended 
Career Night. The display was  sur- 
rounded during the entire evening by 
parents who were evidently unaware 
that so much information was available. 
Lists of this material were prepared on 
request for the local parent-teachers 
association. Counselors expressed grati- 
fication at the results, the active interest 
of parents in investigating the possibili- 
ties of lines of work for which they were 
urging their children to prepare. 

Frequent library displays of the work 
of different school departments often 
bring inquiries about those departments 
and the courses in which such work is 
done. This gives an opportunity to sug- 
gest that the student consult the depart- 
ment head or his counselor to find out 
the possibilities of such a course for 
him. 

Successful guidance work in any 
school requires the cooperation of all 
members of the teaching and administra- 


. tive staff. This is particularly true of 


reading guidance. The librarian knows 
young people and their problems and 
knows the literature written for young 
people and she has special training in 
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THE LIBRARIAN 


bringing books and young people to- 
gether. Suggestions from teachers point 
out pupils in need of special help. For 
example, Tom did not like to read, and 
was failing in his English. On his next 
visit to the library he was seen reading 
an automotive magazine. After a friendly 
greeting the librarian called his atten- 
tion to an automotive encyclopedia on 
the reference shelves. This opening 
wedge, which occupied Tom for some 
time, was followed by other books on 
mechanics, then a story about an engi- 
neerr — and Tom was reading in spite 
of himself. 

Carol’s history teacher made a library 
visit to explain that Carol did not have 
the ability to comprehend the material 
used by most of the senior history class. 
Thereafter, whenever Carol was seen 
searching for material at the history 
reserve shelves, the librarian offered as- 
sistance which was gratefully received, 
and Carol never realized that her supple- 
mentary reading for senior history was 
material of eighth grade reading level. 

An even greater opportunity for 
guidance lies in directing reading for 
pleasure. It is in discussions with pupils 
about books read for pleasure that the 
librarian has a chance to become ac- 
quainted with students and their inter- 
ests. She is able to direct their thinking, 
to stimulate their desire for knowledge, 
and to influence their reading tastes. To 
remember a reading preference of an in- 
dividual and to watch for another book 
which will give him pleasure and will 
lead him on to better reading offers a 
constant challenge to the librarian’s 
ingenuity and judgment. But it is just 
this ability which wins the confidence 
and the gratitude and the friendship of 


the child. 
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Group guidance in reading may be 
exercised through displays, book lists, 
book discussion clubs, and book talks, all 
of which give opportunity to call atten- 
tion to good reading and to books of 
special interest. 

Every library should have a means of 
checking the number of pupils in the 
school who do not use the school library. 
An investigation along this line was con- 
ducted recently by the writer. Although 
the number of non-borrowers was found 
to be small, it goes without saying that 
most of the group were pupils who were 
in greatest need of reading guidance. An 
examination of the personnel records 
available for each child was made before 
asking him to come to the library for a 
conference. A few of these students had 
been using other libraries, but for the 
most part there was some lack of knowl- 
edge about library facilities, some per- 
sonal shyness about making the first en- 
trance, or some misunderstanding about 
opportunities to visit the library. Sev- 
eral expressed complete indifference to- 
ward reading. The first difficulties were 
quickly eliminated in conference and 
each student was made to feel that he 
had been missed and would be welcomed 
in the library in the future. Among the 
pupils who expressed indifference to- 
ward reading, in one or two cases special 
interests were discovered which offered 
possibilities for reading suggestions. For 
the others, consultations with teachers 
and counselors followed and plans were 
put into action to motivate library 
visits. The great necessity is to discover 
which pupils do not use the library in 
order that they may be referred to the 
librarian for guidance in reading. 

One of the best experiences in the 
practice of democratic living is offered 
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in the school library. The librarian must 
be free for reference work, reading guid- 
ance, and personal contacts, and there- 
fore each pupil must exercise  self- 
discipline and must make himself fit into 
a large group in a crowded room where 
the rights and privileges of others must 
be respected. In no other place in the 
school is there a better opportunity for 
students to govern themselves and to 
work amicably with others. Materials 
must be returned to their proper places 
so that they may be found easily, the 
room must be kept tidy for those who 
will be entering presently, and there 
must be no disorder, for many people 
are busy reading and preparing lessons. 

Of course there are offenders. These 
are summoned to out-of-school confer- 
ences when the librarian has a chance to 
explain that among any group of peo- 
ple working together there must be ad- 
justments and there must be regulations 
for the good of all. An appeal to his 
sense of sportsmanship is usually suc- 
cessful when the individual understands 
that consideration for the rights of 
others is necessary in a place where good 
service to the greatest possible number 
is the guiding rule. 

Committees from the student govern- 
ment organization help in forming pub- 
lic opinion against mutilation or theft 
of library materials. Here again the ap- 
peal is to a regard for the rights of 
others and a respect for public property. 

These committees are aided in their 
molding of opinion by the staff of stu- 
dent library assistants who represent 
another type of guidance on the part 
of the librarian. Some of the assistants 
are enrolled in the library course which 
offers them a vocational experience, a 
tryout of their suitability for library 
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work. For those who are interested jn 
office vocations there is training in filing 
and in routine work. The volunteer 
group is interested in offering services 
to the school wherever they can be most 
helpful. To all there is offered training 
in systematic, orderly thinking and in 
detailed routine work as well as develop- 
ment of the powers of initiative and re- 
sponsibility and the ability to work 
with and for others. 

Quite often the course is used purely 
and simply as an experiment in char- 
acter development, as was the case with 
Anne. A girl of real ability, Anne had 
always been a problem. She had an un- 
governed temper, and besides, she had 
for years associated with a group of 
girls of lesser ability who enjoyed a 
reputation for wasting their time and 
that of others. Anne needed an extra 
half credit to substitute for a course in 


which she had failed, and the guidance 









































































































director approached the librarian. “I’d Pexp 
like to ask you to take Anne in your fish 
library course. She’s gotten to the point P she 


where she feels all teachers know about Ff spo 
her record and are ‘down on her,’ and I ( 
believe if we could give her work where Pimy 
she would have to assume some respon- Ff an 
sibility we might still give her confidence | libi 
in herself.”” The consent was given and Ff stu 
when Anne appeared on the first day no Pma 
mention was made of assignments. The f rec 
librarian placed her immediately at the f tio 
desk after talking to her carefully about | of 
the necessity of routine, accuracy, and [2 
courtesy in serving other students, and [ vi 
remarking that while at the desk the 
student represented the librarian and fst 
must assume that responsibility. Anne f di 
conquered the details of desk work in FT’ 
record time, winning compliments not f of 
only from the librarian but from other 
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eachers as well, Within two weeks Anne 
ame with a request to be allowed to 
york in the library two periods a day 
nstead of one. Of course the matter had 
o be referred to the guidance director, 
sho again visited the librarian. “I’d like 
o let Anne do it, if you don’t mind. It 
seems to be one thing she’s really inter- 
sted in and I’ve told her she may do it 
las long as she keeps her French grades 
igh enough so that she can afford to 
give up that study period.” Anne and 
the French teacher had been having diffi- 
culty, but with the extra library period 
used as a lever Anne started concen- 
trating on her French and only once 
during the following semester was she in 
‘the guidance office on the complaint of 
ithe French teacher. Now, in her senior 


‘year, when teachers remark about the 


change which has come about in the girl, 


ithe librarian and the counselor smile 
fat each other, glad that they tried an 
‘experiment and that it worked, for Anne 
‘is happy in the confidence in herself that 
‘she has gained through a piece of re- 
“sponsible work well done. 


Consideration should be given to the 
importance of incidental observations 
and to the special work done by the 
librarian with gifted children and failing 
students. Observation enables her to add 


‘many valuable reports to the anecdotal 
‘records of pupils, records of the reac- 


tions of boys and girls in different types 
of situations which help so much to give 
a complete understanding of the indi- 
vidual. 

Concentration is needed on failing 


students, and here the librarian works 
‘directly with teachers and counselors. 


The guidance director furnishes a list 
and the librarian gives 





special help. Often the librarian notes 
that certain students spend a large 
amount of time in the library without 
much purpose. A check on such students 
with subject teachers shows whether the 
pupils can afford this waste of time or 
whether they should be placed during 
certain study periods under the super- 
vision of subject teachers. 


No article on library guidance is com- 
plete without mention of the guidance 
potentialities in assisting individuals 
with their hobbies, and clubs with their 
activities. Important, also, is stimula- 
tion of students to become borrowers of 
the public library in order that reading 
habits may be carried over into out-of- 
school life. 


The foregoing discussion of the guid- 
ance activities of the librarian indicates 
a broad conception of the meaning of 
guidance — more than assisting indi- 
viduals in the selection of schools or 
careers or subjects in the curriculum. 
It recognizes as guidance any influence 
which has regard for the development of 
the character and personality of the 
individual and for his proper adjustment 
to the school and to society. 

A strong library center and a strong 
guidance program are both recognized 
as necessary today. As the library 
integrates its work with all other depart- 
ments of the school, so it cooperates 
with the guidance counselors. The school 
librarian’s special opportunity to know 
young people personally and to work 
with them as individuals on reading 
problems and on other school and per- 
sonal problems makes her position an 
important one in the guidance program 
of the school. 
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If a word is used with conspicuous 
frequency in the writings of a certain 
field, we often feel induced to call this 
phenomenon a “fashion,” and we may 
be right to do so in many cases. Yet 
matters are not settled with so simple a 
judgment. To confine oneself to it may 
easily mean committing much the same 
mistake as those do whom we are 
blaming for the emphatic and uncritical 
using of such a term then “in fashion.” 
If a word is used in speeches and pub- 
lications just as vaguely as it is applied 
widely, one conclusion will recommend 
itself first of all: that a new problem 
has been traced, or, better, that man 
has learned to see things in a new light 
out of which subsequently he may have 
to draw new rules for practical dealing. 
If a new aspect has been adopted which 
offers a chance to organize experience in 
a more successful way, the introduction 
of a set of new terms always will ensue. 
The newly established viewpoint will pre- 
sent itself first as a new word, zealously 
applied as if it would solve alone all the 
problems. When the new aspect is car- 
ried through, which notoriously does 
not happen for some time, the word 
standing for the new idea will accomplish 
a more distinct meaning and will be 
understood in its major implications at 
least by those familiar with the topic. 
But until this is achieved, such terms are 
bound to be used and discussed fer- 
vently, to meet approval and harsh refu- 
tation, to create diversion and opposing 
schools of thought, all this for no other 
reason than that everybody is pouring 
into the big and still empty word what- 
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ever he thinks will be the right content— 









on the basis of a very general under} 
standing of what the new idea is trying) 


to put across. Further experience, 


further observation, more consideration, 
more logical clarity will have to hf 


brought in, in order that the original 


idea may crystallize to definite shape, 3 
to become not only clear in the mind} ° 
of a few, but operative in the minds off) 


many. 


intense discussion. Thus the idea of 
guidance has probably achieved remartk- 
able progress in recent years; many 
valuable things were said about its prac-| 
tical pursuit in different fields and under| 
varying conditions, yet, 
general tendency is widely accepted, 


there still remains some uncertainty as} 
to what it essentially and in terms off” 
fundamental conditions means, whether} 


there are several divergent lines of 
action contained in one term, and if s0, 
how they are related to each other. 


A consideration along more general! 
lines of what guidance or the plural|) 
activities which are termed equally—| 


thus creating opportunity for misunder- 
standings—mean, might therefore be of 


some interest. Stressing the formal point | 


in such an attempt it might be possible 


not only to distinguish more keenly be-|/ 


tween diverging activities and to limit 


them wherever necessary, but also to} 


The term “guidance” has a leading | 
place in present educational thought and] 
has been for some time the object off 


though its i 


sibilit 
whole 


If 


fact 
‘catio 








conceive of the implications growing out! 


of the particular character and respon- 


iy 





sibilities of each of them within the 
whole of educational endeavors. 

If one were to cast his mind on the 
fact that there is such a thing as edu- 
‘cation in our society, unburdened by any 
‘of the historic and current thoughts 
‘about it, the immediate reaction might 
express itself somewhat in this way: 
“Why—schooling is just a matter of 
fact.” Indeed, our own civilization allows 
only a few exceptions to it and the rule 
at least that every young human being 
‘should go to school for some time is 
‘generally accepted. The answer to a 
second question is likely to sound equally 
‘banal. “And why are young people sent 
ic school? In order that they may 
of} learn things which they will need later 
on in life.’ But if our questioning were 
... driven still further and we would ask: 
“Ts it only for the sake of learning that 
children are sent to school?” the 
_/promptness of the response might well 
‘lessen. After some reflecting, this might 
ql _be answered in a somewhat hesitant and 
.| undecided way: “Why—children are 
‘sent to school in order to be educated.” 
But what does “education” mean, if it 
t} 1s seemingly something more comprehen- 
sive than “schooling”? 

To be sure, what education is and 
what its actual enterprise therefore 
' should be, can be stated with little 
| safety. Since about the beginning of 
_this century a new keen interest in this 
aspect of social life and an increased 
understanding of the problems involved, 
above all, through the advance of psy- 
chology, have accomplished much. Dur- 
, j ing this time some basic changes have 
occurred in the general attitude toward 
| education, the decisive one among them 
_ being that we think of children and 
‘youth and development in terms funda- 
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mentally different from what we were 
used to, and sometimes even act accord- 
ing to our new insights. Going beyond 
the incidental flareup of interests in 
some problem field, this tendency 
appears as a basic feature in the 
philosophy of our time and as a char- 
acteristic attitude of it. The question 
of what education should really be is 
not settled yet; that it has become one 
of the fundamental topics of argument 
in this period of transition, demon- 
strates not only the realism inherent in 
its problems, but also the consciousness 
of its plight education has accomplished 
in our days. 


However, for our orientation here we 
need not depend on an ultimate settle- 
ment. The general trends and respective 
obligations in education we want to 
trace will yield themselves when we 
visualize only the implications of so 
simple a matter-of-fact statement as: A 
young human being grows up in our 
society. 

When we decide to look at the child 
objectively and do away with some tra- 
ditional stereotypes, we find ourselves 
facing a young being which in its very 
early days only for two reasons differ- 
entiates itself from a little mammal 
animal. Our young one is particularly 
slow in every step of its development; 
on the other hand, it has dispositions 
for mental capacities which distinguish 
it from anything else living: intelligence, 
memory and imagination, or the ability 
to compare, to judge, and to remember, 
thus implementing experience. But these 
functions have to go through a compli- 
cated and long-drawn-out process of 
development in order to arrive at the 
level of only the average demands later 
to be made upon the individual by 
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society. As one phase of his develop- 
ment, the newcomer must learn to fit 
emotionally into the immensely compli- 
cated network of rules and restrictions 
this society imposes; or as this could 
scarcely happen without a guiding will, 
he has to be fitted into the pattern 
which had been developed in the course 
of a thousand-year long mutual adjust- 
ment and adaptation. 

Presently he is but a little Caliban: 
aiming exclusively for as many pleasant 
sensations as he can get and avoiding 
anxiously at the same time everything 
that might amount to displeasure and 
strain. By his very nature, he will, and 
will only do whatever he pleases or 
whatever seems to bear the promise of 
bringing pleasure. A stupendous inten- 
sity of drive combined with a perfect 
recklessness for what “society” means 
in its simplest yet most important sense, 
the feelings and interest of other people, 
are his characteristic marks. No inter- 
action of thought as yet restrains and 
organizes the thrust of emotions. 

On the other hand, “society” exists as 
a kind of all-comprehensive institution, 
harsh in its demands, rude in its tighten- 
ing of the individual’s space, utterly 
paradoxical in its modes and codes, and 
queer in its hostility against the biolog- 
ical nature of its members. But this 
institution, being so firmly established 
that a special act of attention is neces- 
sary to realize that in its self-evidence 
it is still the basic condition of all our 
thinking and acting, is not open to dis- 
cussion. To live in this society seems 
virtually an inescapable fate in our 
time. Little prepared for it as our 
young one appears to be, his chances of 
fitting into the complicated texture of 
severe obligations would be extremely 
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bad. Society shows too conspicuous} 


the scars of age-long mutual adjust 
ment, paid for by heavy sacrifices ¢ 
individual desires, by the codified » 
straint of all impulses, or at least } 
their taming and postponement. Th, 
molding of feelings, originally of equil 
violence in love and hatred, into work 
able human relations had to be under. 
taken: conditioning for the tedioy 
process of labor had to be undergone; 
an intricate set of ceremonies, taboos, 
interdependences of all kinds had to 
adopted, necessitating in its turn again 
the watchful training of restraint. All 
this would make it scarcely probabk 
that a new human being should wriggk 
through without fatal friction, without 
suffering from the denial of all poss 
bilities of self-display, without an ulti 
mate defeat. 


It has to be admitted that an abstrac! 
picture of a child’s mind is here given. 
Tendencies have been carved out which 
might only be seen flaring up inciden- 
tally. The child in our society in the 
overwhelming majority of cases will have 
been reared in a family and therefor 
has been subjected to its moderating 
and conditioning influences from the 
very first days. That may explain why 
many still fall to the comforting temp- 
tation of seeing children as little adults, 
the lacking maturity of intelligence 
pleasantly substituted by an angelic 
halo of sweetness and innocence. Pro 
ceeding from the very basic adjustments 
to more specific ones while coming of 
age, the child is taught not to follow 
the urge for whatever kind of satisfac- 
tion but to bear passing or even com- 
plete frustration. Often the child wil 


see that he is looked at askance by| 
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lion is craved for affectionately and 
P shose might and grandeur are deeply 
of felt and admired) and in consequence 
f will change his behavior. Feelings and 
bpemotions are not only shaped into the 
' ) patterns which will underlie every later 
uf relationship, but are made subject to a 
thf process of selection suppressing those 
-E vhich do not seem permissible. This 
uf entire development, merely outlined here, 
;f could be well described as a growing 
o,f abidance by the conditions of reality, 
bef as experienced through the behavior of 
in | persons and the peculiarity of things. 
lf It is important to experience that it 
leh | hurts to bump the nose against hard 
kf things, and as a more complex and diffi- 
ull cult experience it is even more funda- 
if mental to realize that the disregard of 


displeasure, and that if the feared 
‘deprivation of her love is to be avoided, 
‘the rule she sets up has to be fulfilled. 
‘This development is made possible fun- 
.) damentally by the fact that what orig- 
inally was restriction and obligation 
‘imposed from outside, through a com- 
plicated process is made a powerful 
factor in one’s own mind, partly coin- 
ciding with what we were used to call 
yf conscience. 

‘| We have identified too light-heartedly 
.| education and schooling as it appears 
‘| now. When therefore at the age of five 
‘} or six years, school enters into the 
child’s life as a molding influence, an 
‘| enormous amount of education has 
| already been accomplished. The school 
| on the other hand is faced with a task 
| narrower but more definite than the one 
in the past. Lines of development 
} already pursued are to be continued and 
intensified, interests stimulated, func- 
_ tions trained and developed, adjustment 
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furthered, and natural processes encour- 
aged and safely guided. Closely inter- 
woven with all this, a set of knowledges 
and skills is to be acquired. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
points made are but aspects, ways to 
look at a highly complex phenomenon, 
singled out only for the purpose of 
greater theoretical clarity while in its 
very essence education is one complex 
thing and should only be regarded as 
such. These may be tentatively sug- 
gested as some of the outstanding tasks 
of the school: 


1. Development of dispositions. The 
capacities of the intelligent mind, pro- 
vided any kind of stimulation is exer- 
cised upon it, will develop by their 
very nature. Yet it is possible to 
discern degrees of value regarding the 
eminent well-being of the individual, 
or the cultivation of a well-balanced 
or well-proportioned personality, and 
capacities effective in whatever field 
of activity the individual might have 
to perform later on. Besides phantasy, 
memory, verbal expression, the func- 
tions of intelligence in a_ specific 
sense —- reasoning, critical analysis, 
comparison, judgment, etc.—are par- 
ticularly apt for and dependent upon 
systematic furtherance. 

While intellectual capacities can be 

approached easier, nevertheless, per- 

sonality should still be the supreme 
object of educational endeavors. It 
seems difficult to define in concepts and 
terms what “personality” is. Yet 
there is little danger that serious dis- 
agreement might arise over this issue. 

Understanding of personality is proved 

by active behavior toward it, and may 

be characteristic of that essential 
function of the teacher which will be 
determined as guidance. 

3. The experiences of ‘“‘you should” and 
“you should not” early engraved in 
the susceptible mind of the child have 
their molding effect on the innate 
qualities of the individual and have 
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been a dominating influence in devel- 
oping what we are used to call “‘char- 
acter.” Basic trends are already es- 
tablished; spontaneous development in 
the wide social area which the school 
provides should be carefully guided. 
The leading idea should be not to 
press toward a theoretical standard 
but smoothly to assist the individual 
groping for its own way. 


The experience of constant interac- 
tion with the rest of the class in the 
school is perhaps the most obtrusive 
new experience on a new level. In 
the case of most children, the school 
offers more opportunity than anything 
else toward an education for a life in 
society with all its wide implications 
from the primitive regard for the 
neighbor on to the full adoption of 
cooperative spirit. Conscious of the 
imminent necessity of such an educa- 
tion far beyond the adjustment of a 
single individual, the teacher should 
devote intensive attention to the grow- 
ing social behavior. 


Human society should be presented 
and interpreted to the child in terms 
of general trends and ideas, of the 
characteristic problems and _ contro- 
versial issues of the period, the his- 
torical background, etc., to provide 
some orientation to the conditions and 
suppositions of the surrounding world 
to which the child will have to react. 


Finally a system of skills and knowl- 
edges is conveyed to the child, some 
of which are indispensable tech- 
niques to facilitate interaction in our 
complicated and diffuse society. In 
general, the bulk of things “to be 
learned” which by many is taken to 
be the central purpose of schooling 
can roughly be divided as follows: 


a. Indispensable skills and knowl- 
edges such as are needed for 
every function of life in our time: 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

b. Specific ones such as are immedi- 


ately needed for a specific func- 
tion or profession or lie in the line 
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of preparation for more comply 
needs: for instance typing, agi 
culture, higher mathematics, 

b. Such general accomplishments y 
promote personal development ;: 
the sense of culture, or open neg 
resources of spiritual activity; fy 
instance, home economics, social 
studies and music. 


It need not be pointed out that mog 
school subjects could fall subsequent; 


sproct 
of e 
‘shoul 


or even simultaneously in two or all of 8"! 
these categories, according to the fun-} orde 
tion they are serving in the curriculum) of ¢ 


at this particular time. In 


It is quite obvious that these task tion 
of education are not performed sepa com| 
rately in actual practice. Interacting] atio 
and overlapping (as for instance five} chil 
with six) they should only be consid-|” in i 
dered as the major objectives to b| two 
achieved. In its actual and immediate) It 1 
pursuit education in school should not! for 





be thought of other than as one singk, : for 
undivisible process. pith 

The attitude remains to be discussed, | pla 
which expresses itself in the recognition _ tic 
of such responsibilities as were described| _ tie: 
above, and the way in which they are|_ int 
put in practice. This is what we term|) ha 
guidance in education. It would be based _ tio 
on the thorough understanding of the, tee 
trends and problems of human growth | wo 
and would include a sound appreciation | as 
of the necessities of life under present|/ as 
conditions as well as a philosophy of | to 
human development. The teacher prac- | aj 
ticing guidance would be active in as-|_ id 
sisting, directing, stimulating, and en p 
couraging the natural tendencies of de-| | V 
velopment. This would only be possible} bi 
on the basis of individual attention for) a: 
every single child in the class, as unique’) d 
and different from the rest. While the} » 
needs of every member of the class de f, 
mand special consideration they are at | ¢ 











the same time to be thought of and 
1andled as a group with all implications 
f group life. Furthermore, education 
going on in school would have to be 
‘weighed only as a possibly harmonious 
and organic part of a more general 
jprocess going on mainly in the home 
of each child. Education in school 
‘should be devised after careful consid- 
‘eration of the conditions at home, in 
«f order to enable the most fruitful amount 
mf of cooperation. 
In order to clarify the internal func- 
sf tion of guidance this outline has to be 
-F complemented by the psychological situ- 
zg} ation pertaining to the child. If the 
ef child is required to do something which 
|| in itself is not pleasant, then there are 
«| two possibilities of causing him to do it. 
‘It may be done under the pressure of 
‘force and for reasons of fear, being per- 
, ‘formed to evade even greater calamities. 
‘It may also be done after a proper ex- 
|, planation is given of its sense and par- 
| ticular purpose and after all possibili- 
|| ties were exploited to arouse the child’s 
| interest in his work. This again would 
| happen largely on the ground of an emo- 
|‘ tional tie already established between 
; teacher and child. The teacher thus 
_ would appear in the eyes of the child not 
}as a person of threatening power but 
_ as somebody whose attentions are known 
to be helpful and friendly. It would 
| appear attractive to adopt the teacher’s 
| ideas and suggestions; his approval and 
praise would seem worth while seeking. 
_| We have noted an instance of such a 
| behavior: the demands of the parents 
are carried out even at the cost of self- 
| domination and self-restraint, achieve- 
/, ments which should not be minimized 
_ from a later viewpoint. The two emo- 
tional tracks along which behavior is 
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steered, namely, the desire for attention 
from the parents and the fear of being 
deprived of it will be effective as a pat- 
tern later on, the objects changing but 
not the tendency. There will be a readi- 
ness to revise this primary situation to 
some extent, and the teacher, though on 
another level of feeling and thought, is 
given a position somewhat similar to the 
one held by the first objects of admira- 
tion and affection. To make guidance 
possible this phenomenon, referred to 
in the current literature as transference 
or rapport, is of fundamental impor- 
tance: as emotional readiness to accept 
influence and to respond to it, and as a 
dynamic motivation. Only in such a 
constellation the idea of working for 
something, for what is desired, is 
adopted step by step. In a long process 
of adjustment and realization, the 
strain and the temporary self-denial of 
labor have to be learned. Their neces- 
sity has to be familiarized and inter- 
preted with particular care, and above 
all the child should be shown the appeal 
which interest and satisfaction can lend 
to a task. 

The main points of a philosophy of 
education before the idea of guidance 
arose, can be stated in a few general 
sentences with regard to the points of 
present departure: 

1. There is little conception of the fun- 
damental peculiarity of the child’s 
mind, and little sense for the pro- 
cesses of development. The child is 
taken as a little adult with an amount 
of immaturity recognized but left un- 
determined. His emotional status is 
grossly miscalculated and largely over- 
looked, the idea of an emotional de- 
velopment practically discounted. In- 
tellectual maturation is trusted to come 
with the acquisition of memorized data 
and trained skills. 
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2. As all stress is put on the different 
bodies of data that are representa- 
tive of subject matters, no reason is 
seen, consequently, to differentiate be- 
tween pupils in another way than 
with regard to the progress in know- 
ing what they are supposed to know. 
As instruction is emphasized exclu- 
sively, a standardization ensues, al- 
though it is not aimed at. To estab- 
lish such a situation which naturally 
is bound to be untenable, the odious 
feature of discipline is called upon. 


3. This ideology, therefore, fails to con- 
ceive of the school as an organic part 
within the whole of education, and 
does so with regard to its particular 
responsibility for group education. 

The changes of view which have oc- 
curred in education amount to under- 
standing the processes of development 
objectively, to recognizing the indige- 
nous peculiarity of the child’s mind, the 
position of the school in the general 
course of the educational process and the 
group quality inherent to it. The leading 
purpose of education appears funda- 
mentally changed toward a persistent 
effort to guide the development of per- 
sonality and to furnish the means that 
are likely to promote a successful and 
satisfactory existence both for the indi- 
vidual and for the society in which he 
has to live. 

The acquisition of knowledges and 
skills thus cannot be discounted or re- 
moved to a place of minor importance. 
From the viewpoint of guidance their 
functions in education are merely seen 
in a more realistic light. What hap- 
pened to them in former educational 
practices is that through some kind of 
misunderstanding emphasis was removed 
from the living sense and functions of 
knowledge to knowledge in itself and for 
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its own sake. But knowledges and ski | 
are themselves very complex thing; C 
they may serve in various functions ap 
may at the same time be helpful in d 
veloping intellectual capacities as weg Few 
as providing orientation to human aff ™° 
fairs, be a tool for cultivating person pidan 
ality, and preparing for professionapté'P 
activities. Knowledge must be somethin hers. 
—certainly not in terms of material ad: we 
vantage but in terms of enrichment es™@ 
stimulus, cultivation. The ultimate jus: his | 
tification for its choice and applicatiosp!*t of 
has to come from the services it canp'°® 
render in the task of guiding the comp"Si¢ 
plex development of an individual, thatftteTé 
is, from the central feature of guidance, a 
teu 
Th 

1. The central purpose of education isk nce; 
seen in developing a child toward life in — 
our society, or, to take the wider concept) . d 
toward dealing with surrounding condi-5"% 
tions of reality in a way satisfactory for#S » 
himself and for society. ieacl 

2. For reasons of the psychological na-eept 
ture of development, and the demands ofpot; 
adult life, the important part of education 
which is performed in school should essen- 
tially consist in guiding the processes of 
intellectual, emotional, and social develop- 
ment already going on, with due respect 
for the uniqueness of the individual. 

8. The teaching of knowledges and 
skills which by no means should be thought) 
of as inferior or as of secondary impor}, 
tance should be understood realistically, 
and not according to the traditional dogma 
that everything memorized be of an un- 
questionable value Teaching in its specific) 
sense should be fully penetrated by this 
attitude of understanding assistance which 
is termed guidance, and should to a major 
degree serve its purposes. 

(An outline of the more specific activi- 
ties of guidance will be given in another 
article. ) 
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TOMMENT- 


Few terms in education are more used 
+ more abused today than the word 
pidance. Psychologists hold certain 
terpretations, classroom teachers many 
Bthers. Need for a new conception arises 
om changes in our understanding of 
sirable pupil-teacher relationships. 
his understanding has in turn grown 
t of a better knowledge of the learning 
rocess. A wise teacher now knows that 
Bonsideration of the child’s experience, 
tterests, and personal traits is meces- 
pry before learning can be directed 
fitelligently. 
The editors of Educational Method 
iincerely desire the extension of this 
roader concept. ‘They believe that 
+ idance, in its fullest interpretation, is 
ors inclusive as education itself. The 
teacher who accepts this broader con- 
a-eept will assume responsibility for pro- 
ofmoting the child’s physical, emotional 
“and intellectual well being, and will 
lan not only for academic experiences 
-Put for those which will affect aesthetic 
ppreciations and use of leisure. 
Under various titles, such as Guid- 
ince and Personnel Council, Guidance 
Department, or Guidance Service, spe- 
al departments have been organized, as 
it were possible to separate this work 
‘from classroom situations. This has 
en the case in both large and small 
hool systems and in some colleges. 
oo often the program of guidance is 
ought to begin at the junior or senior 
igh school level, where emphasis is 
laced on vocational guidance. Voca- 
ional guidance is only one phase of the 
hole program. 



























The true curriculum in any school 
system is, in the final analysis, the ex- 
periences of the children. These experi- 
ences take place under the guidance of 
the classroom teacher. Reaction of the 
child to his environment must be closely 
observed. It is desirable that he develop 
into an emotionally stable person. In 
order to do this he must be furnished 
opportunities in which it is necessary 
for him to make choices, to plan, to 
think critically, to participate, and to 
evaluate. It is hoped that each teacher 
will be sufficiently trained in mental 
hygiene to act as a counselor. If the 
child is unable to adjust satisfactorily 
through carefully directed experiences, 
and is making no growth toward an 
integrated personality and emotional 
stability, it falls to the duty of the 
teacher to use those aids at her com- 
mand. The school psychologist or 
mental hygienist has an important role 
in such situations. Nor are their services 
merely corrective. Preventive medicine 
is coming into its proper place; doubt- 
less we may some day be wise about 
mental hygiene. 

If this type of guidance is to function 
in our school systems, there must be an 
effort on the part of those concerned 
with the preservice and inservice work 
of teachers. The program ahead of us 
is a challenge to all concerned with the 
education of children, but under inspira- 
tional leadership this challenge may be 
met. 

HELEN Bortonx 
Wilson College, 


Washington, D.C. 
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To the Members 


As the February convention ap- 
proached and we struggled with the 
budget for next year and got ready to 
plan with the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors in St. Louis, it was 
natural for us to review the year’s de- 
velopment and take stock of our prog- 
ress. 

Upon completion of writing my part 
of the Annual Report which was being 
prepared by the Executive Committee 
and the Executive Secretary for the 
Board of Directors, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I was a little surprised 
and rather pleased when I reviewed the 
progress the Department has made dur- 
ing the difficult year of reorganization. 

You no doubt remember that at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held in Cleveland in February of 
last year (1939) the Executive Commit- 
tee was charged with the responsibility 
for carrying out plans which had been 
taking shape for several years to in- 
crease the professional leadership in the 


greater assistance to our members anj 
to utilize more fully the many fine dd 
velopments to be found in supervisor 
situations throughout the country. _ 


Headquarters Office in order to -— 





It is not possible to review all of th): 
high points of our progress here but § 
shall mention a few of the most impor 
tant developments: 


i. Many more of our members are takin 
active interest in the affairs of th 
Department. There have been sever: 
regional conferences of the Depar 
ment which have unified the effori 





of many people and made them fe} 





more vitally a part of the organiz: 


tion and its work. 
! 


* * * 
A supervision workshop has bee: } 
planned by the Department for nex} 
summer at Northwestern Universit 
Programs were available at the S 
Louis meeting. 

x & * 
A regional conference has also bee! 
planned for next summer at Univer 
sity of California at Berkeley. A pre 
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TO THE MEMBERS 


program was available in 


liminary 
St. Louis for this conference also. 


The state promotion chairmen have 
increased in number and have worked 
more closely with the Headquarters 
Office. There are more State repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Directors. 
You know what that means—an _ in- 
crease in the number of members in 
these states and an active state or- 
ganization. 


* * * 
There have been more requests for 


professional advice and more sugges- 
tions offered from the field. 


. The fall and winter numbers of Edu- 


cational Method have been widely used 
by teachers and supervisors, if we can 
judge by the quantities re-ordered 
and the letters of commendation re- 
ceived from the field. The content has 
been challenging and varied. The 
special issues on “Intelligence in a 
Changing Universe,’ and “Libraries 
and Books in Modern Education’”’ 


were particularly well received. The 
former was exhausted but has been re- 
printed as a pamphlet, and is again 
available. 
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The Yearbooks are coming along 
nicely. The Twelfth Yearbook, Newer 
Instructional Practices of Promise, is 
already in your hands. There are a 
hundred photographs included. You 
will like it, I am sure. 

The Thirteenth Yearbook implement- 
ing the principles of the Educational 
Policies Commission has been care- 
fully planned and is being written. 

* * * 


Tentative plans have been made for 
the Fourteenth Yearbook. 


We have made steady gains in mem- 
bership during the year, but the Janu- 
ary gain has particularly delighted us. 
January is always a good month in this 
respect, but this year we have received 
252 memberships as compared with 
185 in January last year. Keep up 
the good work! 


As president of the Department I wish 
to express my sincere thanks to all of 
you for your fine cooperation and sup- 
port throughout the year. 


Julia L. Hahn 
President. 
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Plans are progressing for the two 
summer conferences to be sponsored by 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. One is to be 
held at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, July 8 to 19, and the other 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley, July 15 to 27. The theme of 
the conference at Northwestern Univer- 
sity will be “Understanding and En- 
riching the Interrelation of the Growing 
Child and Community Living.” A num- 
ber of meaningful community experiences 
have been planned for the participants. 
The theme of the conference to be held 
at the University of California is 
“Evaluation of Instruction.” Oppor- 
tunity will be provided for extensive ob- 
servation in the Demonstration School. 

If you are interested in obtaining pro- 
grams and advanced registration blanks, 
write to the Washington office of the 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

a 

A special course in conducting for 
school music teachers and supervisors 
will be given by Antonio Brico, noted 
American woman conductor, whose work 
with the New York Women’s Symphony 
and other organizations has won her 
the plaudits of critics. This course is 
sponsored by Mills College, Oakland, 


California. 
& 

We recently received an encouraging 
report on a technique for curriculum 
revision from Miss Elsie Wendling and 
her associates, Miss Wilma Trent and 
Miss Marjorie Dawson, of Bellingham, 
Washington. Building curriculum was 
a long, slow process before 1935. The 
























work was started in small areas in pr 


mary grades, moved on to intermediate 9-01 
then junior high school and finally, ; 
the fall of 1937, to all levels, includ; 
the senior high school. Revision is no 
directed by core committees, member 10:3 
ship of which is drawn from varioy 
subject matter, grade level and ge§ 12:0 
graphic areas. Core curriculum me¢ 
ings are held once a month, at whi 1° 
time the committees make reports ap 2:0 
raise problems for discussion. Region — 
groups submit reports to the state con poe 


mittee for curriculum revision, which, # 

turn, works with the individual co 

groups in developing their programs. 
& 


Mr. Forbes H. Norris, Assistapl 
Superintendent, Richmond Publ 
Schools, tells of an interesting teach) 
sponsored activity in that city. Ove 
two hundred teachers, principals, supe 
visors and other administrators meet ¢ 
the local bowling alleys every Tuesd:) 
afternoon at four o’clock for leagy 
matches. The league is divided into 4 
B and C divisions with handicaps Pros 
erly worked out so that any bowler, 
matter how good or how poor, may g¥ 
a great deal of pleasure and some ve 
wholesome competition out of it. At tl 
end of the season an outing is held ® 
award prizes and to provide a final gel 
together. 

Js 

The Illinois Association of Supe) 
visors and Directors of Education § 
conducting a series of visitation-stu 
conferences under the direction of DV 
Chris A. De Young, head of the Depar 
ment of Education of Illinois Sts 
Normal University. The first of th 
meetings was held in October at El 
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rst; the second is scheduled to be 
Jd next March in Joliet. 

The following activities constituted 
Be day’s program at Elmhurst: 


9:00-10:30 Description of supervising 
practices in the Elmhurst 
elementary schools by Mr. 
C. Beggs, Superintendent 
of Schools. 

10:30-12:00 Visitation 
schools. 

12:00— 1:00 Luncheon in 
High School. 

1:00- 2:00 Visitation of Junior High 
School. 

2:00—- 3:30 Round table discussion on 
evaluation. 


of elementary 


the Junior 


‘| Among the interesting and helpful 
rocedures observed by the visiting 
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supervisors were the following: Each 
supervising principal in Elmhurst acts 
as chairman of a curriculum committee ; 
an interlocking committee ties up the 
work of the elementary and _ high 
schools; a superintendent is a coordi- 
nator of supervisory practices; exten- 
sive use is made of unitary procedures; 
the ungraded primary school system is 
employed; supervision on call is em- 
ployed in music; diagnostic letters are 
used exclusively in the Elmhurst ele- 
mentary school; a continuous self- 
survey is used as an effective means of 
evaluation. 


Rutu CunNINGHAM, 


Executive Secretary. 
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Editor, Lois Corrry MossMAan 


GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Shirley A. Hamrin and 
Clifford E. Erickson. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 1939. 
xii+466 pages. $2.75. 

All guidances practices, and of course 
all guidance offices and texts and sys- 
tems, are tentative answers to problems 
involved in a world so confused and un- 
certain that wise decisions are very 
difficult to make. Individuals and insti- 
tutions seek these somewhat incompatible 
conditions — stability and __ flexibility, 
safety and hope of progress, social and 
personal integration in a chaotic world. 
Under such conditions the school in all 
humbleness may endeavor to guide its 
youths to make tentative decisions and 
experimental adjustments in a somewhat 
controlled environment wherein errors 
can be corrected without disaster. By 
such effort, it may be hoped, youths can 
prepare themselves not only to meet the 
shocks and disappointments that both 
the present and future will inevitably 
hold for them, but also to seek out and 
take advantage of the opportunities for 
security and progress which a changing 
world may afford. 

Such a concept of guidance calls for 
the major attention of those responsible 
for the system and the practices upon 
pupils as individuals — their capacities, 
problems, adjustments, hopes, and deter- 
minations. The authors of Guidance 
in the Secondary School have so 
oriented their program and_ recom- 
mendations. After defining guidance, 
they present three fundamental condi- 
tions that counselors, both specialists 
and non-specialists, must know and use: 
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which set forth the opportunities a 
desirable procedures for guidance j 
volved in various phases of school a 


ing with organization of the school an 
of the home room respectively. The a 
thors recognize the importance of t 
guidance of every teacher; their culm 


tions that all teachers in a truly fun 
tional school must have. 
Throughout the volume an abundan 


of concrete examples and recommendpility 


tions greatly increases its effectivene 
as a textbook. To the authors, guidan 


needed reorientation of the gardejj 


variety of educational procedures. 
Puitie W. L. Cox 


New York University. 


GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC SECONDARY} 


SCHOOLS. A Report of the Publi 
School Demonstration Project in Edu 


cational Guidance. Edited by Arthur FJ, 


Traxler. New York: Educational Rec 
ords Bureau, 1939. xvv-+-325 pages. 


For five years, ending in June, 193%) 


the functioning of measurement anif 


record-keeping in a guidance prograll 
has been studied in selected junior ani 
senior high schools by the Education#l 
Records Bureau under a subvention 0! 
the Carnegie Foundation for the A¢ 
vancement of Teaching. In the volume her! 
reviewed, various aspects of the progre® 











that 
hot} 


10n 


con 


ind: 





























d outcomes of this study are set forth. 
he origin, purpose, and organization 
the project and a survey of it in the 
arious cooperating schools are first ex- 
jained. Other chapters contain brief but 
mprehensive explanations of specific 
rojects: the guidance procedures at 
lainfield, New Jersey, marking and re- 
rting at Colorado State College for 
eachers, an experiment with anecdotal 
cords, case studies by classroom teach- 
rs, in-service education of teachers in 
idance, cumulative records and their 
ses, and the contributions of testing 
rograms to guidance. 

| Finally there is a chapter devoted to 
ummary and recommendations; espe- 
ially valuable here are five questions 
hat classroom teachers might, and 
actually do, ask regarding the desira- 
lity and feasibility of their participa- 
ion in guidance procedures, and the re- 
lies to them that the demonstration 
eems to justify. It is at the point of 
eacher-participation in the guidance 
program, if not actual reorientation in 
terms of it, that the harmonization and 
positive significance of the guidance pro- 
Jgram are or are not achieved. It must 
be evident that two dissociated and to 
some degree antagonistic processes are 
te often carried on in high schools in 
{which teacher-specialists instruct youths 
Jin subject-mastery while counselors seek 
to guide them toward self-direction by 
the use of paper records and occasional 
jronferences, 

| It is a great service to all educators 
that the Records Bureau has rendered, 
both in carrying through the demonstra- 
}tion and in making available a clear and 
fconvincing report of its progress and 
jcontributions. The volume will prove an 
[indispensible reference book for college 
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teachers of courses in guidance and for 
high school officers who recognize the 
great importance of adequate guidance 
procedures if their schools are truly to 
serve youth. 


Pure W. L. Cox 
New York University. 


EXPLORATIONS IN FRENCH LITER- 
ATURE. Ed. by Agnes McMahon, 
Franklin B. Krauss, and J. Frank 
Carter. Thomas Nelson and Sons. New 
York. 1939. 538 p. 

From the pupil’s standpoint, my 
standpoint, this book presents a large 
amount of reading material in a rather 
digestible form. That is, the content 
itself is interesting enough to keep the 
reading from getting tedious, and is also 
quite easy to understand due to the com- 
plete footnotes and even more complete 
vocabulary. The footnotes, given imme- 
diately at the bottom of each page, ex- 
plain the idioms and the rarer words, 
and, where necessary, refer the pupil 
to the appendix. The vocabulary gives 
not only definitions but also idiomatic 
usages. Between stories and also be- 
tween divisions of stories there is drill 
in question form, supplemented by lists 
of idioms, verbs, and vocabulary for 
study. In the appendix there is a com- 
pact but fairly inclusive grammar 
review. Perhaps one criticism that I 
might make would be that the longest 
stories are placed first. A beginner in 
French, picking up this book, finds 
several only slightly abridged book- 
length stories staring him in the face, 
and that’s enough to scare anybody. 
The shorter and more interesting stories 
are placed later (like La Parure) ; they 
should have come first. To a person like 
me who has not been in France, the book 
gives a cross-section of French life and 
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thought that makes French things more 
real. I wish the illustrations, the pic- 
tures, had been better; a lot of dead old 
tombs and monuments are not too 
interesting. 
Davin STOLPER 
Lincoln School, 
Tenth Grade 


David seems to have covered the 
ground with little left for me to add, 
though I’d be inclined to judge less 
harshly. There are fine things and old 
favorites, both prose and poetry, in- 
cluded here, that I was glad to see— 
Le livre de mon ami, for instance, and 
Exstase. I'd have been even more pleased 
to see some of the newer witty and 
pleasant writing that French youngsters 
get to read nowadays; but perhaps 
there were copyright difficulties. On the 
really brilliant novelty in the book David 
and I had an energetic difference of 
opinion. I refer to the Proverbes, page 
395. He grinned widely and with enjoy- 
ment over the French: “Je jette ma 
langue aux chiens,” “Tel pere, tel fils,” 
“Vouloir, c’est pouvoir,” and refused to 
consider the English paraphrases as 
anything but poor translations both 
ways. As for me, I wish there were more 
of them; in fact, I should think a small 
book of nothing but such quasi-equiva- 
lents would perform an_ international 
good service, acting as linguistic short- 
cut in the same way as foreign songs do. 
| - B. J. R. Stovper, 
David’s father 
Lincoln High School 


GETTING A LIVING. By Lutz, Foote, 
Stanton. Row, Peterson & Co. 1939. 
$1.80. 667+ p. 

Economics occupies a peculiar place 
among the recognized fields of special- 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 































ization. The average person does y 
attempt to set forth his views and 
scribe means of action in the field 
mechanical engineering, or medicine, 
mining, or law. But when an issue hayj 
to do with problems in economics is s 


find him unprepared not only to expr 
his point of view regarding how the e 
nomic system is functioning but also ho 
it ought to function, and what t 
remedies are for the present imagin 
or actual state of affairs. 


With this almost universal interest ; 
economics and how the common man ai 


sumer. 


The authors of Getting a Living ha 
proceeded on the assumption that o 
economic system, as far as the avera 
person is concerned, has to do larg: 
with production and consumption, an 
as the consuming phase of economics i 
more closely related to the experieng 
of the eleventh or twelfth grade studen' 
they begin with that phase and devot 


approximately one-eighth of the 65 ou 
pages to the consumer problems of ec} an 
nomic living. Under this heading thep of 
discuss such topics as standards ¢ -* 
living, relation of desires to incom : 
home ownership versus rental, and th go 
practical applications of spending. A® al 


one reads the book he is impressed vit 
the clear-cut, simple, concise statement 
of authors in language which the stt 
dents for which it is intended can under 
stand, but one is somewhat disappoint 
by the fact that the authors did no 
deal more fully with the social cons? o 


























ences resulting from the lack of 
derstanding and control of our eco- 
mic system. 

The student is given a clear concep- 
on of the instruments of production 
rough a study of such topics as “The 
actors and Functions of Production,” 
abor Organizations,” “Industrial Re- 
tions,” and “Production and Economic 
curity.” 

Comprehensive units dealing with the 
change of wealth, value and price, and 
e role of government in economic 
fairs, including evaluation of the 
ttempts at economic control, bring the 
udent down to date on current prob- 
ms of economic living. 

One striking feature of the book is 
e liberal use of pictorial statistics and 
hotographic illustrations of the prob- 
ms under discussion. 

| This closing statement by the authors 
ms up the philosophy that is woven 
to the entire book: 


“From cave man to air man the fore- 
1 most problem of mankind has been that 
® of getting a living. 

| “... There is a persistent belief on 
the part of some that individuals and 
even nations can advance only by crush- 
ing others down. Such a belief is at the 
' root of strife among men and of war 
| among nations. But a true understanding 
of the fundamental laws of economic 
living reveals this belief to be a delusion. 
We find rather that those qualities of 
integrity, fair dealing, efficient labor, 
good judgment, and public spirit which 
all enlightened men approve in theory 
actually pay best in practice.” 


H. L. Forxner 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


IGH SCHOOL SUPERVISOR. By 
Herbert H. Foster with the cooperation 
|} of William A. Wetzel and Bertha Law- 
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New York. Thomas Nelson & 
1939. 283 p. + xi. 


rence. 
Sons. 


The stated purpose of the author of 
this book is to help “the average high 
school principal and supervisor . . . in 
bringing the principles of supervision to 
bear on the practical everyday work of 
ensuring efficiency of their teachers.” In 
pursuing this purpose, the author has 
divided the discussion into four parts. 

Part I deals with “The Nature and 
Personnel of Supervision.” This part 
develops the concept of supervision as 
an integral part of administration, 
formulates principles governing the rela- 
tions of all supervisors and teachers, 
discusses types of supervision and the 
peculiar problems of supervision that 
are encountered in high schools and out- 
lines various bases of organization for 
getting the work of supervision done. 


Part II deals with the supervisory 
program as a whole. Emphasis is placed 
upon the necessity of the supervisor’s 
having a clear idea of what he wishes 
to accomplish. A manual or guide to 
classroom observation in order that 
pertinent facts may be recognized is 
regarded as essential and suggestions 
are offered for the general character of 
such a manual. Considerable stress is 
placed upon the usefulness of measure- 
ments of learning as a basis for the 
supervisory program. Many who dis- 
trust the validity and reliability of 
available measuring instruments will 
doubtless feel that the author has over- 
emphasized their significance. 

Part III deals with classroom orienta- 
tion. Here the author develops the 
thesis that intelligent help can be given 
only on the basis of what is termed the 
“supervisory cycle.” This includes con- 
ferences with the teacher in planning 
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the teacher’s own work, visiting the 
teacher as many times as may be 
required to ascertain reliably how the 
plans are working, subsequent analysis 
of the teaching observed, and _post- 
visitation conferences with the teacher. 
Some suggestions are offered regarding 
devices that may be used in recording 
observations. The devices could be 
adapted to more important facts, how- 
ever, than those discussed by the author. 
Part IV deals with “The Creative 
Character of Supervision.” Here it is 
suggested that supervision has a respon- 
sibility for the general professional 
improvement of teachers as well as for 
corrective supervision of their teaching. 
This part also includes a _ chapter 
entitled “Child Centered Supervision,” 
which undertakes some interpretation of 
current emphases on integration and 
purposeful learning. The author points 
out the artificiality of distinction be- 
tween the curriculum and the so-called 
extra-curriculum, and suggests that the 
extra-curriculum is often better “inte- 
grated” and more purposeful than the 
regular curriculum. However, the sug- 
gestions as to how more of the desired 
qualities can be gotten into the regular 
curriculum seem to this reviewer some- 
what vague and superficial. Repeatedly 
the author points out that high school 
teachers are content-minded and con- 
cerned with teaching their subjects. 
Here would have been an excellent place 
to suggest how supervision might help 
teachers to become less content-minded 
or subject-centered by studying their 
pupils’ needs, interests and problems. 
Principals and supervisors, interested 
primarily in improving techniques within 
the limits of a fairly conventional con- 
ception of the curriculum will find in 
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this book a good many helpful, commo 
sense suggestions. However, it is q 
sumed that the principal already kno 
the best general techniques of teachi 
within that framework, for only rath 
sketchy suggestions are offered on tha 
point. A great many principals, unfo; 
tunately, are themselves in the sa 
predicament as teachers who, the autho 
contends, know a great deal less abo 
how children learn than would be sy 
posed from their having studied cours 
in method. Consequently, principals may 
have to do considerable work in meth 
before they can follow the procedurd) 
recommended in this book very effe 
tively. 
To those who are concerned with thy 
ana da 
role of supervision in the broader welt P 
eral improvement of the quality of edy 4 
cation provided for young people, th} h 
book will not be so attractive. Th) | 
author contends that supervision is cor , 
cerned with interpreting the curriculu }; 
to teachers and with seeing that the 
teach it effectively. Curriculum makiy 
is admitted to be often a necessary par §.) 
of the work of a supervisor because ther} 
is no one else to do it, but it is nd 
a major concern. The preoccupatio 
with improvement of teaching conver Ad 
tional subjects that is reflected through | 
out seems quite out of harmony with th) | 
often repeated emphasis upon pup!) | 
purpose, meaningfulness and creativit}. ” 
since no practical suggestions are of : 





fered as to how algebra, for example }., 
can be made purposeful, meaningful, 0}, 
interesting to a boy who cannot possiblj }, 
learn algebra. Limiting a supervisor’ tp 
work to that of improving technique jp 
within the limits of a curriculum whic! ; 
neither he teachers _helpel tu 
plan reduces supervision considerabl) Il 


nor his 
















low the level of creative professional 
tivity to which it could rise without 
ch a limitation. Supervision, con- 
med with genuinely creative education 
hich certainly implies curriculum de- 
lopment, can, of course, make use of 
any of the procedures and techniques 
vocated in this book, but restricting 
pervision to the activities advocated 
this book will never permit supervisors 
become more than persons of doubtful 
portance in the eyes of teachers they 


tho W. B. FeatrHEerstTone 
lure} Teachers College, 
ffec Columbia University 
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Adams, Thurston. Motion Pictures in 
8" Physical Education. New York. Bureau 
edu) of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
th } lumbia University. 1939. 57p. $.90. 


th 


Thi A project designed to study the use of 
Con notion pictures in the teaching of tennis, 
ut ith resulting suggestions for the use of 
the iotion pictures. The account includes a 
ki ummary of studies and opinions in this 
par field, detailed suggestions for developing 
het home-made films, teaching procedures in 
“Bsing films, and necessary equipment. 


= - 


ve. Ade, Lester K. Quantitative Aspects of 
igh Experiencing in the Elementary School. 
th | Harrisburg. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
,_ Vania. Department of Public Instruc- 


up!) tion, Bulletin 360. 1939. 22Ip. 
ity, 


a This bulletin is made up of three sec- 
. he Section I is devoted to answering 





ple ixteen questions frequently asked by 
"teachers, with the intent to help teachers 
nD in developing a point of view concerning 
T the functions of arithmetic and the inter- 
us| pretation used in the bulletin. Section II 
ich fin suggestions for the oppor- 
p'tunistic teaching of arithmetic. Section 
bly HIT is made up of the proposed gradation 
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of the work through kindergarten and 
the six grades of elementary schools, 
with suggested topics and procedures for 
each level. 


The Advisory Committee on Education: 

1, Judd, Charles H. Research in the United 
States Office of Education. Washington, 
D. C. United States Government Print- 
ing Office. Staff Study No. 19. 1939. 
133p. $.20. 

This study was undertaken for the use 
of both the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Science Committee of the 
National Resource Committee. It 
cludes an historical review of the develop- 
ment of the Office of Education, the re- 
searches and surveys made by the office, 
its leadership and provision of informa- 
tion, its personnel, and its financial 
status. Appendices A and B are given 
to the research activities respectively in 
the Office of Education and in its Voca- 
tional Education division. 

2. Smith, Payson, and Wright, Frank W., 
and associates. Education in the Forty- 
eight States. Washington, D. C. United 
States Government Printing Office. Staff 
Study Number 1. 1939. 199p. $.30. 
This bulletin details the entire pro- 

gram of education, to bring out the 
Federal relationship to state and local 
conduct of education. The topics include 
the public elementary school, the public 
secondary school, the junior college, 
characteristics of the curriculum, health 
education, teaching service, the school 
plant, rural education, negro education, 
education of the handicapped, private 
schools, higher education and adult edu- 
cation. 

8. Wilkerson, Doxey A. Special Problems 
of Negro Education. Washington, D. C. 
United States Government Printing Of- 


fice. Staff Study Number 12. 1939. 
171p. $.25. 


in- 
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The study considers first the prevail- 
ing conditions of elementary and _ sec- 
ondary education for Negroes, followed 
by discussion of problems involved in the 
promotion of secondary education. Fur- 
ther sections deal with: financial sup- 
port,— availability of higher education ; 
federal aid for vocational agriculture, 
home education, and emergency educa- 
tion; public libraries; and problems of 
democracy as related to Negro educa- 
tion. 


4. Works, George A., and Morgan, Barton. 
The Land-Grant Colleges. Washington, 
D. C. United States Government Print- 
ing Office. Staff Study Number 10. 1939. 
141p. $.25. 

This study deals primarily with prob- 
lems of rural education: Federal aid as 
developed through the Morrill Acts, Nel- 
son Amendment and Bankhead-Jones 
Act, experiment stations, agricultural 
extension work, home economics, and re- 
lation to state universities. Four appen- 
dices deal with the state college of agri- 
culture, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Agnew, Donald. The Effect of Varied 
Amounts of Phonetic Training on Pri- 
mary Reading. Durham, North Carolina. 
Duke University Press. Duke Univer- 
sity Research Studies in Education. 
Number 5. 1939. 50p. $1.00. 

This is a research conducted in the 
schools of Raleigh and Durham, North 
Carolina. The conclusion points to a 
need of defining the purposes of reading 
in the primary grades. Large amounts 
of phonetic work given in Durham 
schools seem to go along with ability in 
word recognition, accuracy in oral read- 
ing, and efficiency in pronunciation but 
no evidence appears that extensive pho- 
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netic training contributes to joy in rea 
ing, the pursuit of interests, etc. 
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Bruner, Herbert B.; Linden, Arthur Y. 
and Wood, Hugh B. Manual for 
Tentative Check List for Determiniy 
Attitudes on Fifty Crucial Social, Eq 
nomic, and Political Problems. Ne 
York. Bureau of Publications, Teache 
College, Columbia University. 1939, $3; 






ion 









nea 
The test is made up of fifty multip] liu 
choice groups, each to be checked twice 


(1) on the left, the item most nearlf 
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representing his point of view; (2) q 
the right, the item that the one taking 
the test believes represents the positiag 







held by the majority in his community 





Cherry, Annie M. An Experimental Pri 
gram in Elementary Education 
Spring Hope, North Carolina. Raleigi 
North Carolina. State Superintendent « 
Public Instruction. Publication No. 20/ 
1987. 78p. 








A detailed description of this exper} 
ment is followed by implications fo 
schools in general and for teacher-trair 
ing orientation. “Such a program as h 
been outlined, if successfully carried ou} | 
should show evidences of growth in th) 
child, in the teacher, and in the com 
munity.” 
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Broadcast Receivers and Phonograp 

for Classroom Use, 14 East 42nd Street 
New York. Committee on Scientific Aid: 
to Learning. 1939. 95p. P 


This contains detailed informatio 
about equipment, classroom acoustics 
and some underlying engineering Cor 
siderations. One section is devoted ti 
equipment for rural schools. 


Committee on Scientific Aids to ower 
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Hinman, Robert B., and Burns, Robert 3 
The Story of Meat. (Preliminary “| 
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tion). Chicago. Swift & Company. 1939, 


25-4. 


This book includes a discussion of a 










Vihistory of the meat industry, classifica- 
T Bion and grades of meat, inspection, 
un anufacture, poultry, retail trade, meat 
C0 
Ne 


hegmeat in the diet, numerous pictures, 


yeferences and habits of customers, and 


3ieharts, graphs, and maps, a compen- 


ipigelum of data, accompanied by study 

ss jestions at the ends of chapters. 
¢ 

rl : , : : 
Biaton, Anita D.. and Bailey, Edna W. 

% Suggestions for Teaching Selected Ma- 

© terial from the Field of Genetics. Science 


ia) in Modern Living Series. Monograph 
ite, No. 1. New York. Bureau of Publica- 
‘P tions. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
Deh versity. 1939. 66p. $.50. 

q “This... is not... a teaching plan 


tO 


gh | .. (but) offers suggestions from which 
01 


i teacher and his class may select activi- 
ties of interest to them and which will 


tart the group thinking.” 





[cPherson, Orpha, Ph.D. Summer Vaca- 
tion Activities of One Hundred Farm 
Boys and Girls in a Selected Area. New 
York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. Columbia University. 1939. 
74p. $1.25, 


ae filipina 





This research considered conditioning 
tactors, responsible work, reading, music, 
ng! radio, play, individual interests, nature 
ph experiences, social contacts, and pro- 
- Wision made for children’s vacations. 
ids 
Putnam, Rex. Course of Study—State of 
ol Oregon Elementary Schools. Arithmetic. 
~ | Portland. V. D. Bain. State Depart- 





a ment of Education. 1939. 78p. 
Dy ru: ° ° ° . 

This bulletin ineludes discussion of 
point of view, desired outcomes, activi- 
BO 
| 
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ties for developing mathematical con- 
the fundamental 
process, place and meaning of drill, pro- 


cepts, teaching of 
vision for individual differences, remedial 
work, work habits, evaluation and work 
books. Section III is given to grade 
placement and Section IV to books for 
teachers and for children, and to stand- 
ardized tests. 


Shoen. Harriet H., and Hunt, Erling M. 


Sidelights and Source Studies of Ameri- 


can History. Book One. New York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University. 1939. 103p. 


$.90. 


This is a workbook made up of inter- 
esting excerpts from source materials, 
copies of old maps and illustrations, sug- 
gestions of things to do, and provision 
for listing “Words That Were New to 


Me.” 


Toms River High School, Emily K. Hecht. 
Chairman. Tentative Course of Study. 


Safety and Automobile Driving. Toms 
River, New Jersey. Edgar M. Fink, 


Supervising Principal. 1989. 68p. $1.00. 
This course of study is made up of 
nine units, accompanied by a statement 
the 
pupil activities, references, and mate- 


of objectives, outline of course, 


rials. 

Toms River High School, Renee A. Eward, 
Chairman. Tentative Course of Study. 
Social Behavior. Toms River, New Jer- 
sey. Edgar M. Fink, Supervising Prin- 
cipal. 1939. 59p. $1.00. 
This bulletin the 

and outline of the course, six units, meth- 


includes purposes 


ods, activities, and bibliography. 


L. C. M. 





